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CHAPTER XIII 


A BOY’S WOOING. 


T is a good thing to give vent to your feelings in ink. The 
relief thus afforded to a heart overcharged either with love or 
rage is immense. But it isa mistake to post the result of 
your lucubrations. Write love letters, write angry letters—and 

burn them. This is worldly wisdom. It was not, however, for 
common reasons that Jacob tore up a dozen letters which he had 
written to Lucy Cantrill. He could not sufficiently express his 
feelings, his pen refused to interpret his thoughts, even the Muses 
failed to assist him ; he copied Tom Moore’s amorous lines, “I love 
but thee,” and burnt them because he was too proud to send 
second-hand verses to the girl who had enslaved him. At last he 
made up his mind, like a man, to tell Lucy he loved her, and when 
he saw her he only blushed, like a woman. It was about a week 
after he had first spoken to Lucy that he stole away from Cartown to 
spend his half holiday in a pilgrimage to the shrine of the factory 
angel. 

“ This is a surprise,” said Lucy, as she opened the cottage door in 
response to Jacob’s knock. 

The factory angel looked more charming than ever. She wore a 
lilac print dress and a black ribbon round her full fair neck. 
She was a blonde of the healthy kind. You could see the blood in 
her cheeks. She was not white, like some blondes, but red and 
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white, the red a blushing rosy red that became vermilion when it 
reached her lips, which were pouting cherry lips. She stood firmly 
vupon her feet and carried her head proudly after the manner of a 
wrace-horse. 

Jacob thought there was a little sarcasm in her reception of him. 

- “We are glad to see you,” said the old woman promptly, as if she 
thought so too. 

“Thank you,” said Jacob. 

“« Pray sit down,” said the old woman ; “ how is Dorothy ?” 

“She is very well,” said Jacob. 

“That’s right; it would be a sad job if somebody didn’t keep 
well,” the old woman replied. 

“ How is Mr. Cantrill?” asked Jacob. 

“‘ About the same—no worse, and no better,” said the old woman, 
““and he’s getting cross, particular as this is the season when he 
ought to be out ; gamekeeping as a business is at its best when things 
-have to be shot.” 

“Yes,” said Jacob. 

“Lucy, my child, draw Mr. Martyn some beer after his walk,” said 
the old woman. 

“No, thank you,” said Jacob, feeling that it was a degradation 
for Lucy to wait upon him. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lacy, “ certainly.” 

Lucy tripped into the pantry, and poured out the beer for Jacob 
‘with the grace of a goddess. 

Then they talked about+Cartown, about Middleton, about the 
‘weather, about Mr. Cantrill’s illness, about the arduous duties of a 
gamekeeper, and about a hundred other subjects. Lucy said very 
little, but she looked her best, and in order that she might do this 
successfully, she left the room twice to examine herself in her little 
glass and see that her hair kept its becoming folds. A fashionable 
lady would have done the same, with the addition of a little fresh 
rouge upon her cheeks, a general powdering, and a touch or two of the 
eyebrows. 

_ Jacob was very shy and nervous. Lucy, I fear, did not compas- 
sionate him just then. She was enjoying her triumph over him. 
Though he was only a schoolboy, he was not an unworthy conquest. 
[le was a manly looking fellow, and a blonde generally likes a dark 
‘lover. Jacob was dark enough, goodness knows ; he might have had 
gipsy blood in his veins for that matter. 

“The wood, is very pretty to-day,” said Jacob, summoning to his 
aid all the courage he could command. 
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“Ts it?” said Lucy. “I have not been out to-day.” 

“ Are you going out ?” said Jacob, mentally patting himself on the 
back for his boldness. 

“T don’t know,” Lucy replied. “ Perhaps I may by-and-by.” 

The sunshine was streaming into the cottage. 

“Tt almost seems a pity to stay indoors on such a day as this,” 
Jacob said. 

“Perhaps you would like to go for another walk?” said Lucy, 
looking archly round at Jacob as she wound a worsted ball for the 
old woman, who was knitting. 

“J should very much,” said Jacob, “if Mrs. Cantrill could spare 

“We were talking of you,” said Lucy, a little surprised, “not of me.” 

“T can spare her,” said Mrs. Cantrill. “Go, Lucy; it will do you 
good.” 

“Very well,” said Lucy, and she went again to her glass, before 
which she arranged a pretty light shawl round her shoulders. 

Half an hour afterwards Jacob and Lucy were in the wood, walking 
beneath elms, chestnuts, and beech trees, from which the leaves were 
falling ; still there were many trees yet unshaken, the oaks making a 
magnificent show with their yellow leaves. As yet there was none of 
autumn’s humidity in the air. The atmosphere was dry and clear. 
Lucy and Jacob walked long, and talked little. Jacob gathered 
blackberries for Lucy, and presented them to her in burdock leaves. 
Once she was frightened by a snake, which started at her very feet, 
and flashed over the path like a gleam of light. Jacob said he 
thought Lucy was used to the woods and fields. Lucy replied that 
she was not, and never should be. This little incident induced the 
boy to offer her his arm. She took it. ‘There was a great deal of 
happiness in that—at any rate so far as Jacob was concerned. The 
leaves falling had no sad influence on his feelings upon this memorable 
occasion. While Lucy was with him, his thoughts were of her and 
her alone. Lucy certainly did not dislike his companionship, but 
whether it gave her the pleasure that Jacob wished to inspire it is 
impossible to say. Women are mysteries from their childhood. 

Jacob entertained Lucy with an account of his visit to Clumberside. 
Then he related to her the respective histories of Tom and Susan, 
telling her how poor Tom was desperately in love with Susan, and 
how she had married somebody else, in which episode Lucy seemed 
very much interested. 

“ And now I am going to ask you a favour,” said Jacob, as they 
passed into an unusually shady recess of the wood. 
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“Indeed ; what is it?” Lucy inquired. 

‘Will you grant it?” 

“‘ Perhaps.” 

“ Will you try to do so?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, beginning to think that Jacob was not so school- 
boyish as she had thought. 

‘Well then, I want you to call me Jacob.” 

“Ts that all?” inquired Lucy, and Jacob felt a trifle less happy 
than he had done a few minutes before. He had asked what seemed 
to be the question of his life. 

“ T think it is a great deal,” said Jacob. 

“If you particularly wish it,” said Lucy, “ I will—Jacob——” and 
her voice softened as she spoke his name, to which Jacob responded 
by an almost imperceptible pressure of the arm he loved so dearly. 

“And now another favour?” said Jacob, surprising himself not 
more than he surprised Lucy. 

“You may ask too many favours ; I thought you were very bashful,” 
said Lucy. 

“T am,” said Jacob. 

“‘T don’t think so,” said Lucy. 

Jacob’s bashfulness was giving way before the warmth of his feelings. 
Moreover, he had been rewarded for his previous act of courage. 
Lucy had said “yes” to his first question. He was determined to go 
on, though his cheeks were burning and his hands were on fire. 

“ T want to ask you to let me call you Lucy,” said the intrepid youth. 

Lucy did not speak. 

“You are angry with me,” said Jacob, his voice trembling. 

“No,” said Lucy, “it is time we returned.” 

“ May I not call you Lucy?” said Jacob again, in sheer desperation. 

He pressed her hand ; she returned Cupid’s familiar signal. Jacob’s 
heart beat with joy. He could not speak. 

At this moment a girl from the gipsy encampment crossed the 
path and curtseyed to Lucy. The vagrant was the beauty of her tribe. 
She was well dressed, though her feet were bare. After she passed 
them, they saw her watching them at the bend of the road, where 
they crossed the brook to go out of the wood. There was something 
in the girl’s manner which Jacob did not like. 

“‘ Do the gipsies stay here all the year round ?” he asked. 

“*T think so,” said Lucy. 

“ Are you afraid of them?” 

“No, I think not ; I often meet that girl ; I don’t think I like her ; 
she is considered very beautiful.” 
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“She is following us,” said Jacob, turning round on the bridge. 

“ She is always very civil when I meet her ; never forgets to sti 
as you saw her,” said Lucy. 

“ Does she beg?” Jacob asked. 

“Beg!” said Lucy; “she is as haughty as a queen; I think her 
mother is the Queen of the North.” 

“Then you are not frightened at gipsies,” said Jacob, musing, as 
they continued their walk home. 

“No; there is no reason why I should be frightened. They are 
not interfered with on this estate ; my lord, I have always heard, is 
most kind to them.” 

* Your house is very lonely,” said Jacob, and he thought of the 
cottage in the dark nights of winter. 

‘Yes ; but the watchers are about all night,” said Lucy. 

“ The watchers ?” said Jacob. 

“Yes; uncle’s men, you know—the keepers—there are several of 
them.” 

“To protect the game ?” said Jacob. 

* Yes.” 

“T wish I were one of them,” said Jacob. 

“ Why ?” 

“ That I might be near to guard you,” said the boy, drawing him- 
self up to his full height. 

When they reached the cottage, tea was on the table. It was sunset, 
and Jacob had several miles to walk. But he thought nothing of the 
journey, and would not have hurried to leave had not Lucy spoken 
of the distance. Mrs. Cantrill, too, said Master Martyn must just 
have one cup of tea, which would refresh him for his walk to Car- 
town. Jacob had one cup, and was still in no hurry to go; he 
had another, and still remained gossiping with old Mrs. Cantrill 
and gazing at Lucy. At length Lucy said it was growing late, and as 
she said so she looked at Jacob, saying, as plainly as possible with her 
eyes, “Don’t you think you had better leave us? you have a long 
way to go.” So Jacob rose from his seat, shook hands with Mrs. 
Cantrill, and said “ Good night.” 

“ Please to gie my love to Dorothy,” said the old woman. 

Lucy opened the door, and when Jacob shook hands with her, he 
said “Good night” in a lower voice than that in which he had pre- 
viously spoken, and finding that Lucy’s hand was not withdrawn from 
his when he detained it for a few moments more than was necessary, he 
said “dear Lucy,” and hurried away down the garden and over the 
meadow into the wood. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OF LUCY’s “HISTORY. 


Ir was dark when Jacob reached Cartown ; so very dark that in 
passing the churchyard he began to whistle—as if whistling would 
have laid Petroski’s ghost should it have had a mind to appear. It 
was late enough for Mr. Spawling to look for an explanation from 
Jacob, who gave it with tolerable fairness, under the circumstances. 
He had walked as far as Cantrill’s cottage—it was a long way—but 
he had hoped to be home sooner. 

“We were becoming alarmed on your account, Jacob,” said Mr. 
Spawling. ‘There has been a grand sunset. I forgive you.” 

Dorothy, who passed through the room as Mr. Spawling was 
speaking, looked sundry meaning things. at Jacob, as he replied to 
Mr. Spawling in some general terms relative to autumnal tints. 

‘¢ Spenny has been wishing for you. We have been reading together, 
and he is now busily engaged with Shakespeare in my room, where I 
shall be glad to see you, Jacob, for a quarter of an hour after you have 
supped ; it will soon be bedtime ;” saying which, Mr. Spawling left 
the room. 

“‘ Autumnal tints !” said Dorothy, when the schoolmaster had gone. 
“ Beautiful sunset! Oh, Jacob, Jacob! Did you forget to ask how 
my poor father was ?” 

“No, I did not, Dorothy. He continues about the same.” 

“Ah, poor soul! that’s what I heard by the post this morning. 
Well, and how’s Lucy? Did she like the autumn tints and the 
fine scenery ?” 

“ Don’t sneer, Dorothy.” 

“I’m not sneering, Jacob. I only asked a civil question,” said 
Dorothy, laughing. “ Was she very much delighted with the trees and 
the leaves falling? Did you say some poetry to her?” 

“ Dorothy, I shall be savage with you.” 

“ Oh, you'll be savage, will you? Was Lucy savage then? Wouldn’t 
she sing to you?” 

“ Dorothy, Dorothy,” said Jacob, “don’t.” 

“Well, I won’t then. But, Jacob, mind what you are about; you 
mustn’t go wandering off to mother’s without telling me, and you are 
over young to be love-making, and so is Lucy.” 

“T was obliged to go, Dorothy. You will not tell, will you?” 

“ Tell who?” 
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“Mr. Spawling, or Spen, or anybody.” 

“ Are you ashamed of Lucy then?” asked Dorothy sharply. 

“ Ashamed, Dorothy? No. But I don’t want to be laughed at as 
you were laughing at me just now.” 

“Then I won’t do it again. But how could anybody help laughing” 
at you talking of autumn tints, as if Lucy was autumn tints?” 

“Lucy is everything to me,” said Jacob. “I wish you would tell 
her so, Dorothy.” 

“No, no, Jacob; do your own courting; I'll be no go-between. 
But what will your father say ?” 

“‘T don’t care what anybody says. I would give a thousand pounds. 
if I were two or three years older.” 

“You'll get over that, Jacob. You'll mend of that, lad, every day.” 

“Dorothy, I feel that you are my friend,” said Jacob, rising from: 
his seat and taking her hand ; “will you assist me? will you find out 
if Lucy loves me ? will you say something for me?” 

“Well, you are nearly of an age, and I really think you would suit 
each other, and if you can’t screw your courage up, lad, I'll tell her ;. 
but you'll do it. And do you think she doesn’t know? lor bless you !”” 

“Thank you, Dorothy, thank you ; and now let me tell you what I 
mean to do, Dorothy. I shall study harder than ever, and I will go- 
into the world, and work, until I show her that I am not a boy. Oh, 
Dorothy, if you only knew what I feel, if you could but tell what I 
think about Lucy, I am sure you would help me. If I cared nothing 
about her I could talk to her by the hour, almost as fast as Spen, if 
[ wanted. But she is different to everybody else ; I can’t talk to- 
her. I love herso much that I am too happy tospeak. I don’t know 
what I am saying when she is there, and I want to say so much. I 
think of a thousand things to say to her, and never say one of them.” 

‘“‘ That’s it ; oh yes, I know it ; youre in love, lad; you're in love, 
sure enough,” said Dorothy excitedly. “I can feel for you, I can 
feel for you ! I declare I feel quite overcome.” 

Jacob was delighted at this manifestation of Dorothy’s interest in. 
his feelings. 

“ He didn’t say it so well; but that is just how Jim used to feel 
when I knew him first.” 

“Why, Dorothy, then you have——” 

“Don’t ask me about it ; don’t say anything about it. He’s dead 
and gone now, I know he is; six years at sea, and I’ve had no letter 
for nigh upon two.” 

“ Oh, then, that is what the mail meant,” said Jacob. 

Dorothy could not restrain a few tears, and Jacob tried his art of 
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soothing in a variety of gentle admonitions and snatches of advice, 
and a variety of hopeful #f. “Don’t fret, Dorothy. He will come 
back ; I have heard of people being away a great deal longer.” 

“No, no, Jacob ; he would have written : and I’ve seen shrouds in 
the candle, and coffins have popped out of the fire. Oh, no, no.” 

Dorothy rocked herself to and fro for a few moments, and then 
gradually recovered. 

“You've never asked about Lucy’s father and mother,” she said at 
length, wiping her eyes. 

“ T understood they were dead,” said Jacob. 

“ Her mother died an hour after she was born, and her father was 
ordered to India with his regiment a week afterwards.” 

“Tell me all about it, Dorothy,” said Jacob. 

“Her mother was my mother’s youngest sister, and an ensign in 
the army fell in love with her. He was very young at the time: it 
was in thisway. ‘The regiment was in Middleton for a fortnight, and 
my grandfather was a farmer ; mother’s youngest sister was very pretty; 
and was staying on a visit at Middleton. The young officer followed 
her several times, and at last went into the house where she was 
stopping, and said right out he loved her, and asked for her father. 
After that he went and saw her father, and got his consent to go and 
see her, and they were regularly engaged. When the regiment went 
to other quarters the officer wrote to Lucy’s mother every week, and 
a year afterwards married her ; but his father disowned him for it.” 

“ How hard-hearted !” said Jacob. 

“Yes, hard-hearted it was. Well, she lived happily enough with 
him for about a year, and then came home for a little while, when Lucy 
was born, and her poor dear mother died, as I have told you. The 
father was nearly broken-hearted, and more so that he was ordered 
to India. I’ve heard mother tell the story many a time, and cried at 
it till my eyes have been swelled up. When he went, he left as much 
money as he could for the support of the child.” 

“ Poor Lucy, dear Lucy !” said Jacob, deeply interested in Dorothy’s 
unexpected and romantic narrative. 

“‘ But time wore on, and as he never came back, the money was 
spent; and grandfather getting old and infirm, things went wrong 
with him, and at last he followed grandmother to the grave. Soon 
there was nobody left but mother, who was married to father before 
the youngest sister was wed, of course ; so Lucy went to live with 
them. When she was about ten the housekeeper of Mr. Bradforth, 
who owns the factory, took a fancy to her, and got Mr. Bradforth 
to let her come and live in the house with her, and be in the factory. 
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The gentleman being kind, and hearing a bit about Lucy’s history, 
consented, and the housekeeper learnt her to read and write so well 
that Lucy got a prize for Scripture reading at the Sunday-school. 
About this time, father, who was groom for Squire Northcotes, got 
the situation as head keeper at Dunswood, and then when he took 
to be ill sometimes, and mother was not so nimble as she had been, 
they thought Lucy might come and keep house for them; and I 
thought so too, because Mr. Bradforth’s housekeeper, the latter part 
of Lucy’s time at the factory, used to let her work more than I thought 
was good for her ; and what was more, she was getting to an age when 
she would be better away from such society as there is in a factory, 
though she is as good as she is beautiful. That’s her history, as far 
as I know. I’ve told you all mother has told me, and I ought to 
know it, all the times I’ve heard it. So you see Lucy’s got good blood 
in her veins, Master Jacob. Her father was an officer in the army, and 
her mother was the daughter of parents who were honest enough, if 
they were not so rich as they might have been.” 

“You amaze me!” said Jacob; “ why it is quite a romance, the 
history of Lucy’s life! but a very sorrowful one. Poor Lucy! What 
was her father’s name, then ?” 

** Oh, I forgot to tell you that,” Dorothy replied. ‘ His name was 
Thornton.” 

“Then Lucy’s proper name is Thornton !” 

“Yes, it is ; but we’ve always called her Cantrill.” 

“ Well, you are a gossiping couple,” said Spen, entering the room. 
“Mr. Spawling has been waiting for you this half hour, Jacob, and 
now he’s gone to bed.” 

“T am sorry he waited, Spen, but Dorothy and I have been having 
a long chat, and the time has gone very quickly.” 

“Time travels in divers places with divers persons,” said Spen. 
“T’ll tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots withal, who 
Time gallops withal, and who he stands withal. But no, ’tis getting 
late. We must Zo ded, to bed, friend Jacob.” 

“ Always lively, Spen, always funny,” said Jacob. 

“T’m brimful of Shakespeare to-night, Jacob ; but it’s not all fun. 
It’s grand, Jacob. If learning Shakespeare was learning grammar, I 
should soon be a scholar.” 

“JT don’t think you could learn better grammar, Spen,” said 
Jacob. 

“J declare the boy’s head’s turned with Shakespeare—one hears 
about nothing else now—I shall go to bed ;” whereupon, Dorothy 
put a bundle of sticks into the kitchen oven, removed the chairs a 
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little distance from the fire, screwed down the window cotter, lighted 
candles for Jacob, Spen, and herself, and then the three bade each 
other “ Good night.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A MAN’S TROUBLES. 


A bULL February morning. Mr. Martyn had just breakfasted at a 
shining square table in the general room of the new Hummums Hotel, 
Covent Garden. He lighted a cigar, and stood at the door of the 
house to smoke. There was a cold, sombre cloud hanging over the 
garden ; the atmosphere harmonised with Mr. Martyn’s thoughts. 
The rime frost still clung to some waggon-loads of winter greens. Mr. 
Martyn presently strolled into the market. He looked vacantly at 
the fruits and flowers. He was thinking of the last effort he was about 
to make to save himself from bankruptcy. A tray of violets carried 
his mind back for a moment to early days, but he could not afford to 
indulge in a reverie on flowers. Over breakfast he had read a letter from 
Jacob, in which our hero had expressed a desire to go into the world 
and commence the battle of life. Jacob said he had worked hard for 
many months; that he had studied night and day, and that Mr. Spawling 
was more than satisfied with his progress; that he had made up in 
these latter days for any early neglect of his education. Jacob said 
nothing about Lucy, though he had thought of her all the time he was 
writing. What pretty secrets, what pleasant mysteries Love permits 
to his votaries. 

Mr. Martyn walked and smoked and calculated his chances of 
success and failure, until he stood before the London chambers of Mr. 
Bonsall, M.P., in Piccadilly. It was eleven. o’clock, and the servant 
said the hon. member had not yet breakfasted. 

“There was a very late sitting of the House last night,” said the 
man. 

“IT have particular business with Mr. Bonsall, and will wait,” said 
Mr. Martyn. 

“T will take up your card,” said the man. 

The provincial journalist followed the man into a handsome little 
room, where a bachelor’s breakfast was waiting for the rising member 
for Middleton. 

Presently Mr. Bonsall entered. He was a tall, square-built man, 
with hard features, though the mouth bespoke that peculiar power of 
talk which belongs to a certain class of men who'come to the front 
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at public meetings of all kinds. You could see at once that there 
was no sentiment in Mr. Bonsall’s constitution. He was a business 
man, sir ; looked at life from a practical point of view: he reduced 
feelings to figures, and balanced them up as he did his steward’s 
book. He looked at his watch as he entered the room, and made up 
his mind to get rid of Mr. Martyn within half an hour. 

“Ah, Mr. Martyn,” he said, “I am glad to see you. Charles 
(calling to his servant), Mr. Martyn will have breakfast.” 

““No, thank you,” said Mr. Martyn, “I have breakfasted.” 

“‘Mr. Martyn has breakfasted,” said the member tu Charles, who 
at once left the room with the additional plates which he was about 
to place on the table. 

“‘T hope you are well,” said Mr. Martyn. “ You are compelled to 
keep later hours in town than are observed at Clumberside.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bonsall. “These late sittings are not conducive 
to health ; I am not so well as I was ; you will take a cup of coffee 
at all events.” 

“Thank you, yes, I will,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“Charles, Mr. Martyn will take some coffee,” said the member. 

“‘ How is Middleton getting on?” asked the member, chipping his 
morning egg. “I am told trade is.bad there, and I suppose that was 
to be expected; the depression is perfectly natural; money is too 
cheap—trade requires the stimulus of a rising discount ; the money 
market is the surest barometer of the commercial atmosphere.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Mr. Martyn, “though I do not find money 
cheap m the common acceptation of the term at all events ; the iron 
trade is in a miserable state, and we have two thousand colliers out 
on strike.” 

“ That is bad, though I hold that the collier has a perfect right to 
strike; his labour represents capital, and it is for him to assess the 
value of that capital.” 

“There, Mr. Bonsall, you know we differ ; but we will discuss the 
point at some other time ; I dare say you have important business to 
attend to this morning, and I have come to town especially to talk 
over with you a matter that concerns you indirectly and myself in a 
very important degree.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bonsall. “Take a little more coffee (refilling Mr. 
Martyn’s cup). I should like to argue that question of the relation of 
capital to labour and vice versa ; but we will reserve it, as you say, 
for a more convenient opportunity. What is our business together 
this morning ?—nothing like seeing 2 man on business and doing 
business promptly.” 
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“The newspaper,” said Mr. Martyn, his voice faltering a little, 
“the Middleton Star.” 

“Yes, I congratulate you upon it, Mr. Martyn. It is admirably 
conducted and well written, though I doubt whether you are not 
just a trifle too liberal in your treatment of our opponents. For my 
own part, I think uncompromising enmity the policy in politics. If an 
opponent were known privately to be an angel, I should insist on 
calling him a devil, sir,” said Mr. Bonsall. ‘Give the other side 
credit for nothing, sir, but tyranny, selfishness, and knavery.” 

“I know your views upon that subject,” said Mr. Martyn. “ You 
remember when first you suggested that I should start this news- 
paper ?” 

“ No, not exactly,” said the hon. member, though he remembered 
the circumstance perfectly well. “‘ Did I suggest it ?” 

“Most certainly,” said Mr. Martyn. “I remember our talking 
about it, before the first election when you were defeated.” 

“Some years ago. It must be a very long time ago.” 

“The party wanted a paper, you wanted a paper, I was enthu- 
siastic for a paper, we all wanted an organ,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“ Yes, I remember something of it.” 

** Mr. Bonsall,” said the journalist, rising, “‘ why this pretended want 
of memory? Is it because you have heard that the paper is in 
difficulties ?” 

“No, my dear sir; I simply do not quite remember the circum- 
stance ; pray don’t excite yourself.” 

“Then of course you quite forget the promises which you and 
your agent made to me when I consented to enter upon this 
enterprise ?” 

“ Promises !” said Mr. Bonsall, looking up with an expression of 
great surprise. “ Pray explain. I do not quite understand you.” 

“The Middleton Star was projected and started in the interest of 
the party,” said Mr. Martyn. ‘‘I believed then, and I do now, that 
the party represented those principles which mean the national good 
and the national welfare ; I felt that apart from its political views, 
a well conducted and independent journal would be successful ; you 
and your agents promised me substantial aid if I required it. ‘We are 
not particular to a couple of thousand pounds if you want it,’ you said ; 
my reply was that I should put all my own money into it before | 
asked for the party’s assistance. I looked for a fair reward for my 
capital and energy. I have been disappointed. The chief success has 
been in electing you, and thus maintaining the supremacy of the party 
at Middleton after a struggle of many years, Not only have I spent all 
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my own money, I have borrowed of others, and the present stagna- 
tion of trade compels me to remind you of your promise: that is the 
explanation of my visit this morning.” — 

“ And to be business-like and to the point, you have come to ask 
me for a large sum of money ?” said Mr. Bonsall. 

“Two thousand pounds,” said Mr. Martyn. “TI have already sunk 
in the paper four thousand of my own. I am now threatened in 
respect of a sum borrowed ; threatened with almost immediate execu- 
tion. I am more than solvent ; I have more than twenty shillings in 
the pound if the property were available. A thousand pounds would 
put my affairs in a comparatively healthy position; two thousand 
- would make the paper.” 

“Who is pressing you?” 

‘A member of our own party.” 

“That is strange.” 

“He is a gas shareholder to a large amount, and is interested in 
other schemes which I have not always supported.” 

*‘ Ah, you should always stick to your party.” 

““T have done so, as a party.” 

“But you should also adhere to individual members of it. When 
a man goes in for politics he reduces the thing to a simple matter of 
figures ; he 3 

“T know your theory,” said Mr. Martyn, interrupting the member ; 
** you used to say that I returned you to Parliament ; you said sv on 
the hustings.” 

“That was unwise on my part; for once in my life my feelings 
overcame my judgment ; it was not respectful to my constituents. 
But who is the person who is pressing you for this money?” 

“Magar,” said Mr. Martyn. “I must have been hard up indeed 
to have borrowed from him.” 

“ A very rising man,” said the member ; “ energetic, plain-spoken, 
a thorough party man. And how is Mr. Magar? He was a miller, 
I think ?” 

“ He is a scoundrel,” said the journalist ; “a deep, designing, vulgar 

“Really, Mr. Martyn!” said the member, laying down his knife 
and fork and leaning back in his chair. 

“ Plain-speaking,” said the journalist; “I thought you admired 
plain-speaking.” 

Mr. Bonsall rang the bell. 

“Charles, if Lord Fazbale calls, detain him ; I am very anxious 
to see him.” 
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“Yes, sir,” said Charles, leaving the room as softly as he had 
entered it. 

“T am wasting your time, and my own I fear,” said Mr. Martyn ; 
“is my mission successful ?” 

“In respect of the money?” said the member, with tantalising 
coolness. 

“ Ves.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Martyn,” said the member, rising and planting 
his feet firmly upon the hearth-rug, and giving his back the full benefit 
of the fire ; “the question is a very delicate one. Prior to my election 
I should have had no difficulty ; then I was not pledged to the 
national work as it were ; then I was not in the House, bound to its 
dictum of honour and independence ; now, in my present position as 
a member of Parliament, as a legislator having taken certain oaths 
and entered upon certain duties, it would ill become me to advance 
money in the interest of party journalism. As a matter of inclination 
I should like to write you a cheque for two thousand pounds ; as a 
question of duty I cannot.” 

“That is your answer. I don’t understand the pretended philo- 
sophy of it, but it means No.” 

“T fear so.” 


“In spite of your own words, ‘ We shall not be particular to a 


7” 


couple of thousand if ever you require the money. 

“TI don’t remember the words,” said the honest, plain-spoken, 
liberal-minded, and eloquent member for Middleton. 

“You remember being returned ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Bonsall, “and I shall always acknowledge myself 
much indebted to you, Mr. Martyn, for that honour, and I regret 
that you and I in this present business cannot quite agree with each 
other’s views.” 

“‘ There is an old English proverb,” said the journalist, “‘I taught 
you to swim and you drown me.’” 

“1 don’t believe in proverbs,” said Mr. Bonsall. “If you reduce 
them to facts and figures you find the balance of experience against 
them ; they are the aphorisms of disappointment.” 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“Good morning, Mr. Martyn,” said the member. “I hope we shall 
meet on a subject in which we mutually agree the next time I have 
the pleasure of seeing you.” 

Mr. Martyn had played his last card. When Don Quixote rescued 
the galley-slaves they rewarded him with stones and stole his squire’s 
ass. The provincial journalist found London a desert. He never 
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had felt so lonely as he felt while walking along Waterloo Place, for 
he selected to go in that direction when he left Piccadilly. He passed 
the fine club-house where he had once dined with Mr. Bonsall and 
half a dozen other members of the House of Commons. Arrived at 
Trafalgar Square, he walked round the fountains there—round and 
round, until he thought a policeman looked curiously at him ; then he 
went into the National Gallery and sat down opposite a Turner, his 
mind, however, being far away from the sunny mists of the landscape 
before him. “ Poor Jacob,” he said to himself. “ Poor Jacob.” 

Presently Mr. Martyn returned to his hotel. 

“Let me have my bill,” he said, sitting down at an empty table 
near the fire. 

“ Right, sir,” was the quick response. 

“Very cold morning,” said a gruff voice at the opposite side of the 
room. 

Mr. Martyn recognised a gentleman whom he had seen in the 
smoke-room on the previous night. 

“ Tt is,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“ Excuse me, you look as if we were both in the same box,” said 
the stranger. 

“T don’t understand,” said the journalist. 

** You look disappointed.” 

“JT am,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“ Committee business?” said the stranger. 

“No,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“‘T have seen you before,” said the stranger. 

“T think I can say the same with regard to yourself,” said Mr. Martyn. 

“Yes,” said the stranger. “I’ve been up now every session for six 
years ; for five years I have opposed a railway coming through my 
estate, and for five years I have beaten the marauders in one way or 
another ; this time they have beaten me.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Martyn, wondering for 2 moment how much 
good money had been wasted in the litigation. 

“Yes ; this session I came up to oppose the line going in a fresh 
direction, instead of through my land ; they actually, sir, had the 
audacity to make fresh plans and leave me out of their calculations 
altogether ! and, by the Lord Harry! they have licked me, sir! and 
it has cost me, one way and another, not less than twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

The obstinate old man tossed off the last glass of a bottle of sherry, 
and smacking his lips, said “ But I'll be even with the beggars yet, if 
it costs me another twenty.” 
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And yet Mr. Martyn’s dear and honest hopes were to be blighted, 
his good name sullied, his son’s future made miserable perhaps, for 
the want of a couple of thousand pounds ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE LAST OF JACOB'S HAPPY DAYS AT CARTOWN; UPON WHICH 
NOTABLE OCCASION HE RECEIVES BAD NEWS AND GOOD ADVICE, 
AND EXPERIENCES THE SWEET SORROW OF PARTING. 


WueEn he wrote the letter mentioned in the previous chapter, 
Jacob Martyn little thought he would be suddenly summoned 
home a few months afterwards; and never for a moment, in all his 
dreams and speculations relative to the future, did he calculate upon 
such events as those which were then progressing towards consum- 
mation. So far as he was concerned, that short space of time had 
been full of happiness. He had frequently seen Lucy; they had 
walked hand in hand, full of hope, through the dead leaves of 
autumn ; and Jacob had written to Lucy, and Lucy had written to 
Jacob, when winter set icy barriers and very early sunsets between 
the young lover and his half-holiday walks to the house among the 
trees. Mr. Spawling had once or twice been on the point of 
writing to Mr. Martyn upon the subject of the tender relationship 
between Jacob and Lucy; but he had each time dismissed it as 
unworthy of serious attention. Boys will be boys, he thought to 
himself, and girls will be girls—with this addition in the present case, 
however, ran on Mr. Spawling’s thoughts, that there are few girls so 
fair as Dorothy’s cousin. 

“TI am sorry,” began Mr. Spawling, at breakfast on a March 
morning, which Jacob Martyn had cause-long to remember, “I am 
exceedingly sorry to learn, Jacob, that you must leave us to-day 
on a journey of a sorrowful*character. You have had a letter this 
morning ?” 

“T have, sir,” said Jacob, sadly. 

Spen gazed stedfastly into his coffee cup, and Dorothy, looking at 
Jacob with tears in her eyes, said she “hoped things would turn out 
better than was thought.” 

“T trust they will. And you must be hopeful too, Jacob, my boy ; 
but never forget that we all have our cares and troubles, and that 
there are times when adversity is a blessing, coming to us as the 
forerunner of real and lasting peace,” said Mr. Spawling. 
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Spen still looked at his. coffee, and tears trickled slowly down 
Dorothy’s ruddy cheeks. 

“You have my heartiest sympathy, Jacob. I shall feel your 
trouble as if it weremy own. We have been acquainted with each 
other a long time now ; and for my own part, Jacob, the more I have 
known of you the higher you have risen in my estimation. Do not 
think I flatter; I am not given to mere lip compliments; you 
will have the good sense to regard what I say in the proper light. 
Praise and commendation, fairly earned, represent a just debt, and I 
pay it willingly and with satisfaction.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said Jacob, a beam of gratitude lighting 
up his expressive features. 

“Whatever may be our respective destinies, Jacob, Iam sure we 
shall always remember each other with esteem and respect.” 

“Ves, sir,” said Jacob. 

“We cannot say what the future may have in store for us. When 
autumn tinges the leaf its sure decay has begun. The fruit falls with 
its own ripeness. But true affection lives on to the last ; and memory 
has consoling pleasures, sad though they sometimes be, for those 
who have lived to wear grey hairs. Old men look for their pleasures 
in memory. It is youth which looks hopefully into the future. May 
yours be a bright one, Jacob! Do not expect it to be without 
clouds, and storms, and tempests. Affliction will surely come to you, 
sooner or later. Already you have tasted of the bitter cup. When 
next it is presented to your lips, take it meekly, submissively, and 
religiously. We are the creatures of an all-powerful and beneficent 
Being who ordains everything to a good and wise end. He puts us 
through the fire of adversity that we may be made the purer for the 
burning, and our afflictions’are the offspring of His mercy. If ever 
you find it difficult to realise this, my dear boy, go down upon your 
knees and seek instruction and consolation at the hands of Him who 
will never desert you so long as you seek Him; and whose love is as 
infinite as His wisdom, and whose mercy endureth for ever.” 

Mr. Spawling spoke these words so solemnly, with an elocu- 
tion so touching, and in a voice so rich and musical, that his hearers 
were no less astonished than they were affected. And when Mr. 
Spawling, after a short pause, said, “ Let us pray,” they fell upon 
their knees and joined the schoolmaster in his supplications with true 
religious fervour. 

Family prayers had not formed part of the domestic arrangements 
of Mr. Spawling’s household, though a blessing was asked upon every 
meal, and Mr. Spawling frequently closed the day by —_— 2 

VoL, IX., N.S. 1872. 
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chapter from the Bible ; so that there was something unusual in the 
present proceeding, which would have been impressive from its 
novelty had it not been touching from its earnestness. 

The truth is, the letter which Mr. Spawling had received prepared the 
schoolmaster for the event of Mr. Martyn’s death, which it was feared 
would take place within a few days. ‘This sad news could hardly be 
said to have been unexpected, though the information did at last seem 
to come with terrible suddenness. On his last journey to London 
Mr. Martyn had taken a severe cold, which had settled upon his 
lungs, in addition to which he had for some time past been suffering 
from disease of the heart. Poor Mr. Martyn was dying of disap- 
pointment and trouble. If his journey to London had been successful, 
he would not have taken cold. Mental anxiety and worry predis- 
pose men to all the ailments under the sun. 

“ And now, good-bye for the present, Jacob,” said Mr. Spawling, 
putting out his hand. ‘ Remember my words, and God bless you.” 

“Good-bye, sir,” said Jacob. “ You have been very kind to me, 
and I shall never forget it.” 

Mr. Spawling here left the room, just as Spen began to give note 
of the commencement of another scholastic day. The bell tolled 
slowly this morning, from first to last. Spen afterwards told Dorothy 
that he felt as if he were operating at a funeral. 

“ How solemn master was! It’s enough to upset anybody—1 
wonder. he did so,” said Dorothy, when she was alone with Jacob. 
“But he has changed of late. He gets dreaming up in that room, 
and reading until he is quite strange sometimes. ‘The letter you got 
did not say Mr. Martyn was dangerously ill, Jacob, did it?” 

“No, Dorothy. Aunt Keziah says that father has been unwell for 
some weeks, that he is worse during the last few days, and wishes me 
to come and see him. I am not so much alarmed at it, Dorothy, as 
I otherwise might be, because I have asked him to let me leave 
school, and Aunt Keziah says, in a postscript, that it is possible I may 
not return to Cartown again.” 

“You don’t say so, Jacob !” 

“I do; you know why I wish to leave here, Dorothy ?” 

‘* Well, yes ; and I like you for it, sir. But still I am sorry.” 

“You must take care of Lucy for me, Dorothy.” 

“ Ah! heaven bless her. You will go and say good-bye to her?” 

“ Of course I shall, Dorothy.” 

“You can go on there now ; Will Tunster can take up your box 
here, and call for you on his way.” 

“Thank you, Dorothy ; how kind and considerate you are.” 
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Spen entered the house at this juncture, with a small vessel in one 
hand and a piece of Indian ink im another. It was mapping-day,. 
and the merriman had been filling in the wavy snakish wriggling 
twining twisting lines, indicating rivers around the western hemisphere. 

“JT just ran off to bid you good-bye, Jacob,” said Spen. “ Cheer- 
up; don’t be frightened at Mr. Spawling being so tragic this morning ;. 
he was carried away by his feelings and his eloquence.” 

“T am not frightened, Spen,” said Jacob, shaking his friend by the- 
hand. 

“That’s right ; good-bye, Jacob,” said Spen, returning the grasp. 
‘We shall soon meet again ; but tip me a letter.” 

Then their eyes met ; they looked sadly at each other, and “‘ Good- 
bye” was repeated in a low whisper. 

“If I should not come back, Spen,” said Jacob, following the 
mapper as he slowly left the house, “ you will 14 

“‘ Write to you every day,” said Spen, finishing the sentence. 

“Yes, but that is not what I was going to say. You will——’ 
and Jacob paused a second time. 

“Never forget you, and take the first opportunity of seeing you 
again,” said Spen. 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow,” said Jacob, “and you'll have an eye: 
upon Lucy sometimes ; and watch over her for me in my absence.” 

‘*Lucy! ah, bless her, won’t I, though? But Jacob, suppose / 
was to fall in love with her.” 

Jacob smiled at the remark, and Mr. Spawling’s two boarders shook 
hands once more, and parted. 

“Now I think I will go, Dorothy,” said Jacob, re-entering the house. 

“Dear me, how one thinks of all sorts of things when folks is going 
away like this,” said Dorothy. “There is one thing I want to ask,. 
so that nothing shall be on my mind. You'll never think about that 
morning I was so rough with you, Jacob—the very first morning you. 
came? Lor’, how time does fly, to be sure!” 

“T shall remember nothing but your kindness, because, indeed, I 
have no other memories of you, Dorothy,” said Jacob. 

In less than half an hour Jacob was walking to the house among 
the trees. A March wind rollicked by him on his way. The tinkling 
of sheep-bells came over hedges that were swelling with the earliest 
reanimating influences of spring. Field-labourers were calling to each 
other; and there was a fresh earthy smell from the newly-turned 
furrows, that were beginning to make long lines on the brown soil, as 
if Nature had turned schoolmaster and were ruling giant copy-books. 


Rooks were cawing in the trees and holding great meetings about 
L.2 
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family rights of building on certain branches. Sundry other birds, 
which had mated in the previous month, were gathering wool | 
and sticks and hay for making nests in out-of-the-way places. The 
world which had been dead was coming to life again. Jacob was 
almost shocked at his own want of sensibility. He felt happy in spite 
of his father’s illness and notwithstanding his solemn parting with Mr. 
Spawling. Sorrow seemed to him at that time an impossible sensation. 
The song of birds, the chattering of rooks, the labourer whistling in 
the fields, the bright sunshine, the bursting buds, and the hot 
pulsation of first love in his heart—Jacob’s feelings were in strong 
sympathy with nature. 

“ How you frightened me !” Lucy exclaimed, as Jacob entered the 
cottage unperceived. 

“Ts the surprise agreeable?” said Jacob, stealing his arm round 
Lucy and kissing her before she could reply. 

“ Jacob!” said Lucy, starting from his side, “you are positively 
tude.” 

Lucy’s eyes flashed. She picked up her back-comb and looked 
almost angry. 

“ T am very sorry,” said Jacob. “ You are angry.” 

“No, indeed I am not,” said Lucy ; “ but you surprised me at first, 
and then to take that sudden advantage of my confusion ! ” 

Jacob could not tell whether Lucy was angry or not. 

“ And you have caught me in the middle of house-cleaning,” she said. 

That was the grievance. Lucy did not object to Jacob kissing her ; 
but she could not endure his seeing her with dirty hands. Her face 
was not clean either, and she had a grimy apron on. Fancy Hebe 
cleaning the hearth with a dirty face and her hair falling down! 
Jacob thought Lucy all the prettier for this domestic taint. Her 
cheeks were red, and her print dress showed to perfection the round 
contour of her figure. There are ladies in Mayfair who would look 
very drabs in such attire and with dirty faces (if such a contingency 
were possible), but Lucy would have looked ladylike and Hebe-like 
under any circumstances. 

“ Ah, you will forgive me when you know why I have come,” said 
Jacob. 

“I do forgive you; I should not have objected even to your 
rudeness if I had been dressed,” said Lucy. 

“‘T am going to leave Cartown,” said Jacob. 

“When ?” 

“Very soon.” 

“Next week ?” 
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«¢ Earlier than that.” 

“Qh, Jacob, you should have told me before,” said Lucy, with a 
look of real tenderness. 

“ You are sorry,” said Jacob. 

“It is very sudden, is it not ?” said Lucy, not quite willing to say 
that she was very sorry. 

“ You will think it sudden and a little sad,” said Jacob, “ when you 
know all about it,” lowering his voice and pressing the hand that 
somehow or other had found its way into his own. 

“Tell me at once,” said Lucy, “ or I shall think something very 
dreadful has occurred.” 

“To-day, dear, to-day,” said Jacob. 

Lucy did not now attempt to disguise her sorrow. Her nature was 
less enthusiastic than Jacob’s. She was not easily moved from the 
even tenour of her way. To her, life was a calm river, with none of the 
dashing over precipices and leaping over stones which were character- 
istic of Jacob’s temperament. Lucy’s was a quiet, loving nature that 
soon bent to circumstances. She liked a bit of finery, as her aunt 
would truly say—what pretty girl does not? And she liked admira- 
tion. When some of the gentlemen who came to shoot over my 
lord’s estate called at the cottage, Lucy always looked her best and 
was as haughty as a queen. She made fun of Jacob when first he 
came to the cottage, mimicked his voice and manner when he left ; 
but by degrees he gained a higher place in her thoughts; shis com- 
panionship had broken down the monotony of her existence. When 
she found that he was going to leave Cartown her voice faltered, her 
heart beat convulsively, and when she went upstairs to wash her face 
and change her dress there were tears in her eyes. She forgot her 
mortification at being discovered cleaning the house, and she came 
down again with a bright blue ribbon in her hair, and a clean, pretty 
dress, and coquettish little apron; and while Jacob sat admiring 
her she took a little hand-brush and gave the finishing touches to the 
polished and shining hearth, which had been cleaned and brightened 
by her own fair hands. 

Jacob told her he was going to begin the world for her sake, and 
win a name for both, when nothing but death could part them. He 
was not likely to return to Cartown again to live. Middleton was no 
distance truly, but still there was the parting under such different 
circumstances to those which had hitherto marked their partings. 
Heretofore they had only said “Good night.” Now they would say 
“ Good-bye.” When they met again would anything have occurred 
to change their love ? 2 
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“ How silent you are, Lucy,” said Jacob, leaning over her chair. 

Lucy was very quiet all the day long; all her movements were 
more gentle than usual. When she did speak it was almost in a 
whisper. Jacob was content to sit with her hand in his, listening 
to the birds singing, and with his brain full of bright pictures of the 
future. When they walked out together she leaned more heavily 
on his arm than ever she had done before, and the sense of the first 
real parting seemed to deepen into a sacred feeling, a confiding trust- 
fulness, that was best interpreted by silence. Lucy had not known 
how much she loved Jacob until now, and the consciousness that his 
love was reciprocated heightened Jacob’s hopes of days to come, and 
if possible made Lucy seem to him more beautiful than ever. 

Mrs. Cantrill and her husband had gone out to see a neighbour 
at Crossley whom they had not visited for many years. The old 
man had only left his bed about a week previously, and the change, 
it was thought, would be beneficial to him. The squire’s steward 
had offered, the day before, to let a conveyance (which was going 
through Crossley and would return in the evening) call for them, and 
Ahe poor old couple had made holiday—the first for a good round 
number of years. 

So the lovers were alone. ‘The time passed very rapidly. Their 
talk was chiefly the language of the eye and the pressure of the hand. 
And still the clock ticked and beat out the time with marvellous 
speed. .The little sprites that swung upon the pendulum sent it to 
and fro with a swift perversity ; a malicious hand turned the fingers 
round and round, in provoking harmony with the swaying pendulum. 
The fire in the shining grate burned quickly, and soon became 
white and dusty, as though night were coming before the afternoon 
was over; while a cricket began to sing long before its customary 
time. 

At length Lucy placed cups and saucers upon the table and made 
the tea. How delightful it was to see Lucy cutting bread and butter 
.and sitting at the head of the table. 

“Some day we may sit in our own house and have tea together,’ 
ssaid Jacob. 

“We must not think of it ; first love is never successful, Dorothy 
-says,” Lucy replied, with a touch of her former archness. 

“ Dorothy does not think so in her heart, though she may say so,” 
answered Jacob. 

“TI hope to earn a house very soon ; would you not like to live in 
London, Lucy? Mr. Spawling says London is the place for enter- 
prising spirits.” , 


, 
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“I don’t know,” said Lucy ; “it is very dull here.” 

“Yes, very ; is itnot? I wish you lived in a town, Lucy.” 

“ Why ?” 

“I don’t know; I always think somebody will be running away 
with you down here.” 

Lucy laughed at this, and said Jacob was a silly boy. 

“If I were a lord, or a great man’s son, and came here to shoot, 
and had plenty of money, I should try and run away with you,” said 
Jacob, handing Lucy her own bread and butter. 

“Yes, but other people are-not so silly as you are, Jacob; you 
think so much of me, you see.” 

“T do, indeed ; you are all the world to me, Lucy ; you shall see ; 
some day I will do wonderful things ; it is a pity this is not the age 
of knight-errantry.” 

“You would go to the wars-then and be killed, and a great deal 
of good that would do,” said Lucy. 

And they went on talking lovers’ talk until time seemed to be in a 
conspiracy against them. The wind began to rise; the evening 
shadows fell upon the window; the clock ticked faster than ever. 
Jacob, after a great deal of persuasion, induced Lucy to sing the 
factory hymn, in which she broke down and burst into tears, and 
then, for the first time, Jacob wished the last five minutes were over. 
The sweet sorrows of parting were giving way to the bitterness of 
saying farewell. 

“‘ My dear, dear Lucy,” said Jacob at last, both his arms round the 
weeping girl, “good-bye ; God bless you !” 

Will Tunster’s horn sounded shrill and clear through the 
leafless trees of March. Before the echo passages of “‘Tom 
Moody” had reached the last quivering variation, which was Will’s 
especial pride and glory, Jacob was at the cottage door. He went 
away with the picture of it in his memory, to carry it about with 
him, to fill into his dreams—the home of his love, the scene of his 
happiest hours. Jacob had often talked of the battle of life ; he had 
pictured himself a victor in the conflict, coming home in triumph to 
stand beside Lucy at the altar. From this time—this last day at 
Cantrill’s—his soldiership, his courage, his prowess, his endurance, 
his faith in love and duty were to undergo great trials of warfare. 
Will Tunster’s horn was sounding the first alarm of the battle. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“WHITHER GOEST THOU, MISFORTUNE? TO WHERE THERE 
IS MORE.” 


MIDDLETON-IN-THE-WATER, I believe, retains many old customs 
even in the present day. Neither badger-baiting nor cock-fighting is 
quite extinct in the North Midland borough. Wife beating is looked 
upon as the exercise of a manly right. The proverb of a spaniel, a 
woman, and a walnut tree being the better for beating had its origin 
at Middleton. In the early days of Jacob Martyn there were 
trapper girls in the pits and women-slaves on the banks. Middleton 
fought hard to retain these glorious privileges when Parliament inter- 
fered with the local rights of property. Little sweeps were forced up the 
Middleton flues long after the Act of Parliament against this particular 
kind of cruelty was passed. In the old days they used to duck 
shrews, burn witches, drive stakes through suicides, and assemble 
together in joyous crowds to see criminals whipped or hanged. 

The Middletonians clung to everything old, whether it was bad or 
good. The most harmless of their ancient customs was that of the 
curfew bell. It was tolling as Jacob and the mail driver neared the 
town, tolling just as it always had done from the first, and the sound 
brought back to Jacob’s remembrance many strange recollections, 
including that most memorable incident of all, the arrival of his Aunt 
Keziah. Will Tunster answered the bell with a solemn bugle 
performance of “Tom Moody,” after which he resumed a somewhat 
lugubrious attempt at conversation, which had not by any means been 
successful on the road. Now that they were entering the town, 
however, Will thought it was necessary to come to the point at which 
he had long been aiming. 

“ Hope you won’t be down hearted,” he said in his strong northern 
dialect. 

“TI do not know that I have any particular cause to be so,” said 
Jacob, who had received a very different letter to that which Aunt 
Keziah had written to Mr. Spawling. 

“ I’m afeared thou has, Mester Jacob, but thou won’t be so much 
at first as after. When a chap falls down and is badly hurt, he 
doesn’t feel it so much at the time as after, thou sees.” 

Will flicked his horse with the whip by way of emphasis, and 
Jacob made no reply. 

“T had a talk with Dorothy, thou sees,” .went on the driver, 
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‘“‘ before I took up thy box at Spawling’s, and I’ve heard summat 0’ 
what’s been going on in these parts lately. Bad luck always runs his 
cattle in pairs.” 

Will flicked his horse again, and dragged at the reins as if his 
willing steed were one of the demon’s ill-begotten cattle. 

“T don’t understand you. I am not prepared for the ill news which 
you seem to suggest,” said Jacob, drawing nearer to the driver, and 
trying to look up into his face, which was impossible, seeing that the 
night was dark, and that the town lamps were therefore not lighted. 

They were just entering the town of Middleton. Jacob could hear 
the water rushing over the mill-weir by the bridge. ‘“ Well, it’s a pity 
thou hast not been more prepared, Jacob,” said the driver, with a 
familiar expression of sympathy. “Keep up thy spirits. It’s no 
good meeting a winter storm with one’s jacket off, as if it was 
summer.” 

“You alarm me, Will,” said Jacob. 

“Nay, don’t be alarmed; set thy teeth, clench thy fists, and 
summon thy courage.” 

‘What is it, Will? tell me before we stop; why this is our house 
—we are at home.” 

‘“* Hush, lad ; don’t say no more just now ; waita bit ; keep up thy 
courage and trust in God,” said Will, pulling his horse into a walk. 

The curfew bell had ceased, making the suddenly noiseless motion 
of the mail cart more impressive than the unexpected silence would 
otherwise have been. They were travelling over a muffled roadway. 
Bark cuttings, from the tannery, had been laid upon the street. So 
strong are local associations, that Jacob was at once reminded of the 
quarter sessions and the death of an eminent townsman. Tan had 
been chiefly used, in his memory, when the magistrates, “in quarter 
sessions assembled,” met to try prisoners at the old Town Hall ; and 
on these occasions it is questionable whether the boys, who rolled 
themselves in the soft broken bark, and pelted each other with the 
same, did not make more noise than the coaches and coal carts 
would have done over the ordinary flags and boulders with which the 
streets were paved. But when the bark was strewed before a house 
in which death was busy, to keep the sick chamber quieter than fear 
and love could keep it, the sign was respected, even in Middleton, 
and the knocker might have been left unmuffled. 

“Surely my father is not seriously ill?” at length said Jacob to 
himself. He was afraid to ask the question aloud. 

Tom Titsy was standing in the street waiting to carry Jacob's 
box into the house. When the cart stopped he came forward and 
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assisted Jacob to alight, never uttering a word, but returning the 
pressure of Jacob’s hand in a very different manner to his greeting at 
Cartown when he accompanied Jacob and Mr. Martyn to Clum- 
berside. 

Will Tunster very quietly moved on his way, when Jacob and his 
luggage were in Tom Titsy’s custody. ‘Tom threw the box over his 
shoulder, and preceded Jacob into the house. 

“This way, sir,” said a prim domestic, and Jacob was ushered into 
a comfortable dining-room, which in the old time had been an 
ordinary parlour. At Jacob’s request, Tom took a seat, and Jacob 
began to question him. 

“ How is my father, Tom ?” 

“Bad, Jacob ; very bad,” said Tom. 

“But—but, Tom, there is no danger?” said Jacob, in a falter- 
ing voice. 

Tom held down his head. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Tom ; tell me truly. Tom, be honest with me.” 

But Tom maintained a miserable silence, broken only by a sigh 
that said more than Jacob’s worst fears had predicted since the mail- 
cart rolled softly on the bark carpet without. 

“Tilness is not the worst,” at last said Tom, rising and striding 
across the apartment, with his lips compressed and his hands clenched. 

“For God’s sake, don’t drive me mad!” exclaimed Jacob, 
grasping Tom by the arm. “If you care anything about my friend- 
ship, tell me everything. Am I a fool, or a baby, or an idiot, that 
you hum and ha, and nod and sigh and trifle with me thus?” 
Jacob’s eyes flashed with indignation. “Will Tunster treated me 
just as you are treating me. It is monstrous; it is cruel.” 

Tom turned upon Jacob a surprised look, and stopping his 
indignant protest against further silence by a motion of his hand, 
said, “‘ Well then, Mester Jacob, you shall know all. Pull yourself 
together, for you will need all your strength if you were as old as 
Methuselah. Follow me ; steady, steady.” 

Tom led the way to the kitchen. The door being ajar, he requested 
Jacob to walk on tiptoe and peep in towards the fire-place. Jacob 
did so, and saw a dwarfish looking man sitting in the chair which 
Jacob’s mother had been accustomed to use, and in which Aunt 
Keziah .sat on the first night when she made her appearance at 
Middleton. 

The stranger was by no means prepossessing in appearance. He 
looked like a combination of several people. The head was that of 
a tall, muscular man, and it was reclining on ‘the body of a stiff, 
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thickset dwarf, with the legs of a miner, who had bent them out of 
their natural shape during years of labour in narrow and stifling 
headings. ‘This combination was evidently asleep with its legs on 
the fender. 

Jacob gazed in astonishment for a few minutes, and then looked 
eagerly at Tom for an explanation. 

* Don’t you know him ?” Tom inquired. 

“No,” said Jacob, following Tom into the dining-room. 

“What! not know Barnaby the " 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jacob ; but still he did not seem to understand 
what was the matter. 

“ Barnaby the bum-bailiff,” said Tom in a whisper. “ He’s in 
possession of the place.” 

Jacob staggered towards a chair, as Mrs. Gompson entered the room. 

** Your father would like to see you, Jacob. Dear me, how you’ve 
altered.” : 

Aunt Keziah could not resist this expression of surprise on finding 
the weakly boy of a few years ago a fine handsome fellow on the 
verge of manhood. She had a basin in one hand, and a napkin in 
the other, which she had picked up as an excuse for not shaking 
hands with her nephew. She felt for a moment half inclined to lay 
them down, on looking at him again. But the old antipathy arose 
when Jacob treated her with quiet, self-possessed indifference. 

“Jacob,” repeated Mrs. Gompson, “ your father wishes to see you.” 

Jacob stared into vacancy, and remained silent. 

“Well: it is hardly a time to try to make disturbances,” said Mrs. 
Gompson, tossing her head, and walking away. ‘‘I was in hopes we 
might have been on better terms than before.” 

** Stay, stay ; so we will be,” said Jacob, rising. “I am not well ; 
I have heard much worse news than I expected ; indeed, I did not 
expect misfortune of any kind.” 

“Oh! of course,” said Aunt Keziah, glancing angrily at poor 
Tom; “there’s always babblers to tell bad news.” 

Tom was hurt at this cruel taunt, but he was compensated by a 
kind, sympathising, grateful glance from Jacob, who said— 

“Tom did not wish to tell me.” 

“Of course not; making it appear all the worse by a little 
mystery,” said Aunt Keziah. 

“ Well, well; say no more about it,” said Jacob, sorrowfully. “I 
will go to my father’s room ;” and he followed Mr. Martyn’s erratic 
sister to the staircase. 


(Zo be continued.) 





BRIDAL EVE. 


ALF robed, with gold hair drooped o’er shoulders white, 
She sits as one entranced with eyes that gaze 


\ Upon the mirrored beauties of her face ; 
And o’er the distances of dark and light 


She hears faint music of the coming night. 

She hears the murmur of receding days ; 

Her future life is veiled in such a haze, 

As hides on sultry morns the sun from sight. 
Upon the brink of imminent change she stands, 
Glad, yet afraid to look beyond the verge ; 

She starts, as at the touch of unseen hands 
Love’s music sounds half anthem and half dirge ; 
Strange sounds and shadows round her spirit fall ; 


But stranger to herself se seenis than all ! 


Puit1p BourKE Marston. 





THE CORRAL. 


aN REVIOUSLY to the year 1832, up to which period the 
g mS Se feudal servitudes remained in force in the island of 
y; Singhala, the royal pastime of the corral, with all its 
attractions, was distasteful to the majority of the 
Enropean residents. ‘The knowledge that from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand natives had been compelled at their own cost to 
provide the stakes and cordage for the enclosure, and were labouring 
unpaid to mark down and track the elephants, intruded at times an 
importunate reflection, which marred the enjoyment of the sport. 
There were, moreover, visible signs among the Indians of suppressed 
rage and rankling discontent. Their black looks and sulky sub- 
mission jarred painfully with the joyous humour of the paid attendants, 
and few spectators were sufficiently insensible to be entirely unaffected 
by the contrast. 

The abolition of statute labour in the island produced an immediate 
and thorough change. The native, paid for services the performance 
of which is altogether in accordance with his propensities, finds 
himself in the fortunate position of the famed Israelitish matron, paid 
by Pharaoh’s daughter for nourishing her own infant. The tribes 
employed are the Panikis, or native huntsmen inhabiting the Moorish 
villages of the north and north-western divisions of the island, and 
as these are principally distinguished by their passion for the 
chase of the elephant, it may be imagined with what alacrity they 
obey the Governor’s summons to assemble for the equipment of the 
corral. 

Once in two years, at the end of the rice harvest, the jungle 
becomes the scene of what may be almost described as a national 
solemnity. All classes are interested in its institution and result ; 
the priests encourage it on the ground of the elephant’s impiety in - 
eating the leaves of the fe//bch, a tree sacred to the ancient Buddhist 
divinities ; they also require elephants for the service of their temples. 
The rich vie with each other in the number and magnificence of their 
contingent of retainers, as well as in the caste,and quality of the 
tame elephants displayed on the occasion. The middle classes, in 
addition to the enjoyment of the /é#e, are personally interested in 
the diminution of herds of wild elephants, which ravage the standing 
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crops to an extent sufficient at times to raise the price of provisions. 
‘The peasant, employed to help the huntsmen, besides the recreation 
of the sport, has the advantage of regular pay and rations for several 
months. in succession. 

The corral, of which the name serves to designate the entire 
proceeding, is in itself an immense amphitheatre destined to receive 
the elephants driven or rather conducted into it by the manceuvres 
of the huntsmen. The large trees are preserved within the enclosure, 
being required for attaching the captive elephants during the process 
of taming. The smaller trees are cleared from the ground, with the 
underwood and bushes, except towards the approach from the jungle, 
their presence being there indispensable to mask the entrance of the 
ring. 

At a convenient distance from the corral, under the shade of inter- 
lacing branches, rises a one-storied but spacious building, constructed 
entirely of bamboos and palm-leaves, and bearing the unsylvan name 
of the “ Spectators’ ofe/.” Here are commodious dining-rooms, 
bedrooms without end, and stores of provisions for a month’s 
occupation. The chamber floors are carpeted with the softest grass, 
fresh-dried and fragrant from the savannas of Colombo, and inviting 
to the balmiest rest all those whose prospects for the night are nothing 
troubled by the certain companionship of vampires and mosquitos, of 
serpents and enormous spiders. A wine-cellar and bath-room com- 
plete this impromptu bungalow, the bath-room being not in this case 
an impracticable fiction, but a positive and refreshing fact, the close 
vicinity of water being one of the conditions of the elephant’s 
choice of an encampment. 

A platform raised from the exterior, but resting chiefly on the 
massive posts of the enclosure, overlooks the corral, and enables 
the Governor and his friends to command the entire scene. The 
posts are planted sufficiently near to each other to prevent an 
elephant from passing between them, but are wide enough apart to 
admit the passage of a man. Solid as they are, the fencings are less 
effectual from their strength than from their imposing appearance ; 
an elephant exerting its power could easily break through them, and 
instances have occurred where a single breach thus effected has 
enabled the whole herd to return to the jungle, to the inconsolable 
disappointment both of the huntsmen and spectators. The resistance 
of the palisades is, however, far less relied on than the timidity of the 
elephants, which seem to be unaware of their own stupendous weight, 
and which regard all unfamiliar objects with mistrust and terror. 

As soon as the corral is completed, the trackers begin their 
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operations. It is sometimes needful to form a circle of many miles 
in order to comprise within it two or more herds of elephants. The 
trackers, selected entirely from the tribes of the Panikis, have here 
to exert their utmost skill and patience. The least alarm, the 
slightest ground for disquietude, would cause the elephants to abandon 
the track and depart irrevocably. At the same time they have to be 
kept in motion, and gently urged in the direction of the corral. For 
this purpose they must be just enough disturbed, and no more. The 
trackers keep to leeward, and constantly apply to their feet a 
moistened sponge. The Indian scent might otherwise be taken up 
by the elephants, which would infallibly produce an instantaneous 
and probably fatal panic. From time to time the men whisper in 
concert, or whistle thinly, if at safe distance and sufficiently con- 
cealed. On this, the herd rise in a body, agitate their trunks and 
ears, and look with anxiety towards the spot whence the sound 
proceeds, till, reassured by the perfect stillness which succeeds, they 
lay their trunks together and seem to agree that the alarm was false. 
They then quietly resume their postures, some browsing, some fanning 
themselves with branches or bathing in the dust, yet all moving off 
insensibly from the suspected quarter. 

This same manceuvre is repeated by the trackers for days and 
nights together, till by degrees the herd get fairly within the limits of 
deviation defined by a spacious pathway leading to the corral. The 
task of the trackers is, however, by no means alleviated ; the line is 
imaginary for all preventive purposes, and formed designedly of wood 
unbarked, and disguised to the utmost with leaves and branches. 
Should the wind vary and render necessary a change of ambush, or 
any casualty occur, either to cause confusion or thwart the conduct 
of the elephants, the trackers have no alternative but to lie quiescent 
and await with patience the return of order. It is seldom, however, 
that the wind varies at that season of the year, and the precautions 
of the: huntsmen are usually too well taken to be frustrated by 
unforeseen occurrences. 

Meanwhile the trackers relieve each other with concerted regularity, 
returning by parties for food and water, and keeping in daily com- 
munication with a second line of trackers, posted in the opposing 
direction, but too distant to need the same degree of watchfulness, 
or to risk betrayal by revealing scent. This second line is less select 
in composition than the first, the office of its members being subor- 
dinate and the labour comparatively irresponsible. 

It sometimes happens that in spite of all precautions the troop 
takes premature alarm. . In such case extreme measures are resorted 
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to. A rocket signal makes known the danger to the second line, 
who, right and left, form circle rapidly, with the first, lighting huge 
fires between the intervals of the palings, till the entire circumference 
becomes represented by a burning ring. The elephants rush madly 
to the frontier limits, where the fires arrest their flight, and they one 
and all stop suddenly, terror-struck and trembling. At the same 
moment the hunters start up with shouts from their concealment, 
waving red flags and discharging pistols in the air. On this the 
elephants turn back and make directly for the opposing boundary, 
where the same frights await them, until, driven from side to side, 
and breathless with exhaustion, they at length reassemble in the 
centre, shaking with violent emotion, entwining their trunks 
together, as if soliciting mutual succour, and imparting to each other 
their afflicting and unaccountable impressions. 

The result of such a turn of events is, however, not always in favour 
of the hunt. Sometimes the elephants, grown desperate and uncon- 
scious, break blindly through the barriers in spite of flames and 
scarecrows, and disappear for ever in the depths of some untrodden 
forest. And even when successful, the end is very often disappoint- 
ing. After a fright so terrifying, it is usually found hopeless to 
attempt to restore confidence to the demoralised elephants, and it 
becomes absolutely necessary to force them to advance. It follows 
too often that the unconscious actors are driven on the stage pre- 
maturely, and the spectators thereby miss the most exciting scene of 
the performance. 

It is otherwise when the chase proceeds in the instructed order 
The daily progress of the herd towards the corral is then regularly 
and distinctly gradual ; the trackers compute the nearness or remote- 
ness of the crisis with surprising nicety, and announce their conclu- 
sions to the authorities with admirable assurance. A week or ten 
days before the term predicted, two scouts are despatched to an agent 
of the Governor, who thereupon immediately sends round to the 
friends invited, and enjoins the official staff to hold itself in readiness. 
Neither staff nor visitors require pressing. Long before the appointed 
time, the platform and all available supports and footings are crowded 
to excess. This eagerness, however, on the part of the public by no, 
means influences the march of the elephants, whose arrival is not 
always as punctual as the spectators could desire. The whole 
assembly have sometimes to keep their seats, after the opening, for 
days and nights together, merely passing to and from the hotel when 
positively necessary for refreshment. None, however, seem to flag ; 
the biennial institution of the corral has become a veritable popular 
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passion, and all regard the suspense and weariness of waiting as 
redeemed by the excitement of the event. 

The cause of these unforeseen delays is various: a wild boar, 
crossing the pathway before the leader of the van, has been known 
to cause the entire herd to turn back with precipitation and affright. 
At other times a troop of monkeys, spying out a sentinel in his 
ambush, have chattered incessant warning to the elephants, after the 
manner of magpies in the covers in England. The elephants, per- 
ceiving nothing but dreading much, have thereupon halted suddenly, 
and remained huddled up together in counsel and perplexity for 
many hours in succession; and on one occasion a wounded serpent, 
struggling to quit the path before the advancing outposts, produced a 
panic, which well-nigh ended in the dispersion of the elephants and 
the total frustration of the hunters’ pains. 

At length a sound in the distance of trampled underwood and 
cracking branches announces to the breathless assembly the long 
looked for approach of the elephants. Presently the leader of the 
band passes noiselessly through the entrance of the enclosure. At 
first he looks around with timid curiosity, turning his head from side 
to side with a cautious and uneasy movement ; but finding nothing as 
yet to confirm his suspicions, he continues his way through the fatal 
passage, and at last proceeds into the corral. Immediately the 
others follow, and soon afterwards the entire band has entered the 
arena. The passage of the last elephant is the signal for the com- 
mencement of the strife. A troop of spies start up from their con- 
cealment, drag off thé loose branches which disguise the portals, and 
at the same moment let fall two massive beams, which effectually close 
the opening. The noise of this manceuvre, and the sudden apparition 
of the spies, strike terror and dismay into the elephants. They tremble 
in all their limbs, and then remain for some moments motionless 
and paralysed. A shout from the spectators recalls them to a 
sense of their position, and they all rush off to the opposite side of 
the enclosure, with their tails and trunks in the air, and uttering a 
plaintive and shrill cry. On the other side the same frights await 
them. Indians start up from ambush with shouts and gesticulations, 
scaring them from post to pillar, till finally the poor beasts, despairing 
of escape and blinded with floods of tears, take refuge in the centre 
of the arena, crowding together in a body, and intertwining their 
trunks in hopeless consultation. 

This pause is the moment chosen to complete the preparations for 
the process of taming. ‘The barriers farthest from the entrance are 
hurriedly thrown open, and as hurriedly closed again upon a detach- 
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ment of tame elephants admitted to assist the breakers. The aid of 
these trained domestics is. mdispensable to the success of the pro- 
«ceedings. It would, indeed, be impossible without it to subjugate or 
even to calm the wild ones. 

Tennent gives a picturesque description of a capture of elephants, 
where the number enclosed in the corral was limited to nine, three of 
which were of the very largest size, and two were young ones of onlya 
‘few months’ growth. Of the three largest, one was what is styled in 
English a “vagabond” or “solitary,” and in the native Cingalese a gun- 
4@ah. A gundah isan elephant whom the others have sent to Coventry. 
Each family keeps to its own members, and if an individual, from one 
cause or another, gets separated from his own family, he cannot gain 
admission into any other. So long as he keeps at a respectful dis- 
tance he is allowed to browse and sleep in the same neighbourhood, 
and to lave and drink at the same watering-places; but all his 
advances towards a closer relationship are received on the tusks of 
the repudiating clan. Compelled thus to lead a solitary life, the 
gundah becomes morose and vicious. He is especially feared by the 
hunters, whom he has been known to attack on sight, instead of 
flying with the other elephants, or revolting only at the last extremity. 
An instance is related of an Indian trapper being pursued by a 
gundah from the forest to the town, and there crushed to death 
before the gates of the bazaar. 

But to return to the corral. In the case cited by Tennent two 
trained elephants only were employed in the taming. At a given 
signal the two animals entered the enclosure side. by side, with silent 
steps, and with all the appearances of unconcern. Each one bore on 
his neck his cornac, and a servant charged with straps and cordage. 
Between them, and completely hidden by their vast bodies, entered 
also the chief of the Panikis, a renowned tamer, who desired, though 
seventy years of age, to repeat the oft-earned honour of vanquishing 
the first elephant. The younger of the two trained elephants, a well- 
grown male of fifty years of age, had been so long a successful 
allurer into captivity of his wild relations that he had acquired the 
cognomen of Siren. The other, upwards of a hundred years old, was 
an ancient conquest of the Dutch original occupation ; from thence 
he was transferred to the British Government in 1802, and had ever 
imce remained in their dependence as an oft-tried and invaluable 
coadjutor. His real name, as consigned on the register, was 
Siribeddi, but he had gone for time out of mind ‘by that of the O/d 
Dutchman. 

In approaching the wild elephants, Siren affected to be quite 
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indifferent to making their acquaintance. Now he swerved aside, as 
though he had changed his purpose ; now he stopped short to gather 
a twig or blade of grass, or fan himself with a branch of palm; and 
now he emitted. sounds of piteousness in mock sympathetic imitation 
of those which proceeded from the captive troop. At last, on 
approaching within thirty paces of the band, the leader came forward 
to meet him, touched him gently with his trunk, and then returned to 
his companions. 

Siren followed him slowly, twined trunks with him amicably, 
and caressingly pressed against him in such a manner as to cover his 
right side. This gave the old tamer a moment’s opportunity to glide 
unseen under the leader’s body, and rapidly fasten the lasso on 
his near hind leg. Siren meanwhile redoubled his traitorous 
attentions ; but in spite of the distraction the leader perceived the 
danger, shook off the lasso violently, and turned on the old tamer, 
who would have paid dearly for his temerity had not Siren pro- 
tected him with his trunk, and given him time to take refuge under 
the Old Dutchman, who stood in readiness a few steps off. 

The next attempt was made on the largest of the troop, who stood 
surrounded by the eight others. The two tame ones of their own 
accord went straight up to him, separated him from the others, and 
detained him betwen them by pressing their sides against him at the 
same moment. ‘The gigantic prisoner made no resistance, though he 
occasionally evinced impatience by lifting his four feet from the 
ground alternately and uttering from time to time a feeble wail. 
During all this time the old tamer was on the watch, and, profiting by 
the voluntary movements of the animal, adroitly passed the slip-knot 
around one of its hind legs, drew it tight with a jerk, and fled. The 
two tame elephants then withdrew. Siren took the cord in his trunk 
and stretched it to its length, whilst the Dutchman kept constantly 
passing between the prisoner and his companions, and intercepting 
all communications. 

The great difficulty was now to assure the conquest by making the 
captive elephant securely fast to a tree. For this purpose it was 
necessary to inveigle him to a short distance farther on, but as he now 
began to fully comprehend his peril, he obstinately refused to move. 
By degrees, however, and in spite of his increasing rage, his two false 
friends succeeded in circumventing him. The tree was attained, and 
the cord fastened round it. The noose was adjusted by Siren with- 
out any help from the old tamer, but it required the Dutchman’s aid 
to wind the end round the tree. In passing between the tree and 
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the wild elephant, it became impossible at the same time to continue 
moving and to maintain the tightness of the cord. The Dutchman 
saw the difficulty, and advancing quickly, placed his foot on the cord, 
and thus preserved the strain until his companion had passed. By 
repeating this manceuvre the cord was wound and the elephant 
gradually drawn close to the tree, without having been once tempted 
to recede by feeling the attraction lessened. This done, the two 
deceivers resumed their odious assiduities ; but their wild friend had 
by this time come to understand them, and began too late to deplore 
his misplaced confidence. In vain they offered him their trunks, and 
sidled up against him ; he now repelled all their advances, started, 
snorted, shook his ears menacingly, and did his utmost to let them 
know he considered them a pair of humbugs. They succeeded, 
nevertheless, in keeping him sufficiently quiet to enable the old tamer, 
who dodged about under their stomachs in safety, to secure, one 
after the other, his three remaining legs, and then tie all four tight 
together, using cordage mollified with a preparation of axunge, to 
prevent wounds and suppuration. 

The luckless savage being now fast in his bonds, the two ignoble 
trimmers unceremoniously deserted him, walking off with triumphant 
tails and laughing eyes, like the fox in the fable, adding irony to 
wrong, and amply justifying their civilised education. 

Another effort was then made to secure the leader of the band, 
whose conquest it was hoped (and as, indeed, usually happens) would 
render easy the subjugation of the rest. The task was difficult, but 
at last accomplished through the intelligent perseverance of the 
tamer’s two incomparable aids. The victim grew furious, and rent 
the trees like laths ; his plunging shook the earth, his roaring stirred 
the jungle. Far out, the royal tiger’s answer, heard faintly but dis- 
tinctly, set the horses trembling with instinctive fright, and exacted 
even from the habitual spectators the involuntary homage of 
attention. 

But these mighty struggles were of brief duration. Spent with his 
efforts, and hopeless of deliverance, the poor leader soon surrendered 
to his fate, kneeling mute and motionless before the spoilers of his 
liberty, his head drooping to the ground, and his whole being the 
picture of exhaustion and despair. 

The securing of the gundah, or “solitary,” was effected without 
resistance. He regarded with unconcern what passed around and 
about him. He even lent himself to the designs of his persecutors 
by lifting his feet at the will of the tamer, like a domestic horse 
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when tapped on the fetlock. He seemed a soul-sick animal, careless 
of what became of him, and disposed to accept any change as neces- 
sarily an improvement. About an hour after he was secured he 
began to lean against his tree, which the tamers took as a sign that 
he was going to die. Shortly afterwards he lay down, stretched his 
trunk on the ground at full length before him, and appeared to sleep, 
His sleep was that which has no awakening ; a swarm of black flies 
announced to the spectators that the poor solitary was dead, and his 
body was forthwith dragged out of the enclosure by a train of mules. 

The two infant elephants were at first left to themselves. They 
kept by the troop so long as their respective dams remained at liberty, 
but whilst these were being made fast to the trees, they scampered 
round and round like huge pet-lambs, continually pressing up against 
their dams, and gravely impeding the operations of the capture. 
They were equally friendly with the tamers, but as they usually 
knocked down somebody with each caress, it was found necessary to 
attach them in their turn, in spite of their pleading looks and comic 
lamentations. 

When once convinced of the uselessness of resistance, the captive 
elephant is not long refractory to education. Three months of skilful 
training suffices to reduce the wildest animals to domesticity. At the 
end of two.or three days they begin to take their food without repug- 
nance, and tame elephants are then given them as companions. Two 
valets stand by, continually stroking their backs and ears, and speak- 
ing to them in soft tones. Forsome short time the elephants continue 
sulky, and afterwards get angry, striking right and left with their 
trunks and uttering shrill cries; but watchers stand ready to receive 
their blows on the points of their lances, till at last the trunks become 
so torn and wounded that they can serve no longer as offensive arms. 
The wild elephants learn thus to dread the power of their subduers, 
and thereafter the tame ones suffice to complete their education. In 
case of momentary rebellion, the sight of the cornac’s iron spike 
produces an immediate return to submission, and they are sometimes 
brought, before the end of the second month’s training, to lie down 
» in the water, which is regarded as the infallible sign of their definite 
acceptance of the rule of man. 

The tenderness of their skin, and especially that of the feet, is 
frequently an obstacle to the reclaimed animals being immediately 
made use of as domestic servants. In spite of the lubricity of the 
cords, the outer cuticle gets often wounded, and proudness of flesh 
invariably follows. Months sometimes are needed to subdue the 
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inflammation, and the animal remains meanwhile a helpless charge 
upon the owner’s hands. The wounds of the trunk heal easily, but the 
cicatrices disfigure the animals for life. On the average, the assistance 
of the tame elephants may be dispensed with at the end of the first quar- 
ter’s training. ‘The cornac may then mount the new acquisitions, and 
begin their practical and final education. Proprietors of elephants are 
nevertheless recommended to be less in haste to fructify their bulky 
capital, instances having occurred where valuable elephants have 
succumbed under their first charge, and died of grief at the remem- 
brance of their too recent loss of liberty. Such at least may be the 
cause assigned to their decease, from the laconic wording of the 
death-note in the official register: ‘‘ Died of broken heart; cause of 
breakage unknown.” 

The accounts of the elephant transmitted by the ancients are 
singularly defective, regard being had to the opportunities that have 
existed, from the earliest times, of studying the living subject. But 
the fact is still more remarkable that up to a comparatively recent 
date the credence has been maintained inviolate which was formerly 
accorded to the ancient fables. Itis only of late years that accurate 
histories have been printed of the life in freedom of these interesting 
quadrupeds, and it has been seen from these that at least two-thirds 
of what was formerly believed and taught to children is fabulous. 
The real elephant is not the fearful beast he has been so calumniously 
represented: he is mild and peaceful; he attacks no living thing, 
unless driven to extremities by fear or by aggression ; he carefully 
avoids the society of other animals, even of the most minute. The 
fly, says Tennent, is the most terrible enemy of the elephant. The 
mouse, adds Cuvier, affrights the elephant to such a degree as to 
cause him to tremble. All the stories, writes Brehm, of combats 
between the elephant and the rhinoceros, the lion, and the tiger, are 
to be consigned exclusively to the domain of fiction. Beasts of prey 
dare not attack the elephant, and the elephant gives no cause to 
beasts of prey for wrath or vengeance, Such meetings do not take 
place. The circumspect herd avoid all fisk of broil or chance 
encounters. 

Certain birds, nevertheless, both in Africa and India, reside per- 
manently with the elephants on terms of admitted intimacy, the 
contract being grounded, as in all social relationships, on motives of 
reciprocal advantage. In this case, the service rendered is to relieve 
the elephants of the vermin that torment them, and the recompense, 
the sustenance thereby furnished to the birds. One of these birds, the 
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Ardeold Bubalcus, may be seen perpetually exploring the vast skin- 
folds of the enormous pachyderm, and thence from time to time 
withdrawing a malignant bog-tick, or a leech that may have —n to 
it whilst bathing. 

In the Urach, again writes Tennent, where the upland summits: 
are all but covered with perennial hoarfrost, the elephants are found 
at an altitude of upwards of six thousand feet ; whilst it would be in 
vain to seek for them in the jungles of the plain. No elevation seems 
too rare or cold for them, or too exposed to the wind, provided water 
be procurable in abundance. Contrary to the vulgar belief, the 
elephant lives clear of the solar rays as far as possible. In the day- 
time he lies close in the thickest recesses of the forest, choosing the ~ 
coolest and darkest nights to accomplish his peregrinations. Like 
all the pachydermatous tribes, his habits are rather nocturnal than 
otherwise. It is true he sometimes grazes also during the daytime, 
and it is chiefly due to that fact that the history of his life and 
characteristics has been acquired to modern science. 

Should the traveller surprise,during the daytime a troop of wild 
elephants, he invariably finds them browsing tranquilly, or reposing. 
together in the shade. Their mere aspect refutes to his satisfaction 
the idle tales of their ferocity and love of vengeance. They are there; 
under cover of the dense forest, some plucking with their trunks the 
leaves and berries from the bushes, some fanning their sides with 
huge branches torn expressly from the trees, some dozing, and others. 
fast asleep. ‘The aged sentinel of the band seems alone charged with 
the task of thoughtfulness for all ; he stands by, awake and immov- 
able, his grave head pendulating slowly from side to side, and his. 
whole person presenting the living symbol of serious tranquillity. 
The young ones, on the other hand, offer the contrasting but charming. 
image of innocence at play ; they form a sportive and joyous group 
apart. But the traveller who would look long must breathe softly and 
lie facing the wind. Should the quick organs of the sentinel either 
catch the human scent or detect strange sounds, in an instant the 
whole band would disappear in the forest, and probably return no 
more to the scene of their violated repose. 

But if the elephant, to serve the ends of the recounters of marvels, 
has been long maligned in character, his intelligence, with all that 
has been said of it, cannot be declared to have been overrated. It 
would be tedious to multiply instances of the rare sagacity of 
elephants, or insist on the faculties they assuredly possess for even 
complex reasoning. ‘They can be taught to reserve particular modes 
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of operation for exceptional difficulties, and are themselves the 
unerring judges of these exceptions. It is not possible to refuse 
the gift of reasoning to an intelligence thus demonstrated. The 
elephant’s good will is a fact no less established ; he renders volun- 
tary service to strangers, and conducts himself towards other animals 
with an obliging self-constraint. A strange horse, fearing to pass an 
elephant employed at heavy stonework on a bridge undergoing repairs, 
the rider dismounted, and endeavoured to reassure him. The horse 
continued restive, and refused to advance. On this the elephant 
crouched down behind the parapet of the bridge, and remained 
invisible till the horse was out of sight. He then resumed his work 
as though no interruption had occurred. 

The patience, kindness, and obedience of domestic elephants are 
nevertheless not regarded by those who have most to do with 
them as qualities insusceptible of change. The mildest and most 
tried among them are liable to unaccountable revolutions, and 
exhibit, during the continuance of the paroxysm, defects and vices 
the most opposed to their habitual excellences. Hence the Indian 
proverb, “‘ You should never rely on an elephant,” applied with such 
caustic meaning by the native princes to their ambitious and self- 
constituted neighbours. 

Formerly the African chiefs surrounded their dwellings with rail- 
ings of clephant’s tusks, the curves projecting outwards, and offering 
the points to the exterior by way of a defensive fortress. Such costly 
palisades are now become rare, the greater part of the rails com- 
posing them having found their way to Europe. Africa still supplies 
Europe with the largest portion of the ivory employed in commerce. 
Siberia comes next, the fossil deposits there found in abundance 
being scarcely inferior in quality to the produce from the living 
animal. India provides the least in quantity, but the most esteemed 
for grain and colour. The negroes of the Upper Nile exchange 
yearly vast numbers of entire tusks, but considerably less than 
formerly, the supply diminishing sensibly each year. The most 
frequented ivory markets are Chartoum, Obeid, and the ports of the 
Red Sea. From Chartoum and Obeid caravans start yearly for the 
upper, basin of the White Nile, whence the ivory is transported 
to Egypt. From Massoura large quantities procured in Abyssinia 
are carried to India on the backs of camels. It is thus that so much 
more ivory is exported from India than could be supplied by the 
native elephants. A large traffic in ivory is also carried on at 
Berbera, a private mart facing Aden, inhabited only at the time of 
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the yearly assembling of the merchants, and abandoned to the 
hyzenas during the rest of the year. 

Of late years, Zanzibar has also become a resort for dealers in 
ivory, and quite recently the hunters of elephants have commenced 
an active chase along the whole line of the western coast of Africa. 
Large troops of these noble animals still inhabit the virgin forests of 
the interior ; but man pursues them without rest or respite. They 
have disappeared from the Cape, have been exterminated in the north 
of Africa, and doubtless the same fate awaits them in their last refuge 
in the West. 





A TALE OF THE POST OFFICE. 
BY THE REV. F. ARNOLD. 


HE story which I have to tell has some reference to the 
extraordinary conduct of the principal official at our 
local post-office. I had some thoughts of drawing the 
attention of the authorities of St. Martin’s-le-Grand to 

it, but in the result it was thought unnecessary, and the matter was 
condoned. In the present day we live in the full glare of publicity, 
and our postmasters and postmistresses are well-nigh surfeited with 
the superabundance of private information. I have reason to believe 
that some of them regularly go through the post cards as a matter of 
duty. I telegraphed for a man’s character the other day, and the 
postmaster—the man who succeeded the incapacitated Miss Midge 
—-sinilingly informed me that he thought I had got hold of the right 
man. Even the postman touches his hat and hopes that I have 
better news about my aunt, concerning whose precious ‘health he 
regularly brings me some telegraphic message or other. I sometimes 
think it presumptuous of telegraph clerks to remind ;me of their 
intimacy with my private affairs. These things would, of course, be 
nothing in London, but in a quiet neighbourhood they afford a 
valuable amount of food for that great resource of country places, a 
good gossip. At the present time we do nearly all our concerns in 
the full light of day, but in the old days, when country post-offices 
did not possess the same facilities of information, a good deal was 
surreptitiously obtained; and the famous post-office scene in Scott’s 
“ Antiquary ” was probably often enacted. 

I am the curate of Ashton-on-Water ; I lodge at Miss Midge’s. 
Miss Midge labours under the hallucination that she lets furnished 
apartments. For these apartments she charges me sixteen shillings 
a week. I have reason to believe that this is a good hebdomadal 
half-crown beyond the recognised tariff of our country neighbour- 
hood, where lodgers are scarce ; but in the first instance I was taken 
in, and I have never had the moral courage to rectify the mistake. 
But if Miss Midge thinks that she lets furnished apartments, that 
is merely a delusion. When I first came there was some stiff furni- 
ture of the horsehair description, and the wall was decorated with a 
portrait of one of Miss Midge’s ancestors, in the dress of the period, 
and a sampler woven by Miss Midge’s own fair fingers. I flatter 
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myself that you see nothing of that sort now. If I have a weakness 
it is for my pretty rooms. I brought my books and pictures from 
college, now so many years ago—far below the horizon of life. I have 
no more now than I had then, but I hope my books have grown in 
acquaintance, and that the quality has improved. I have renovated 
Miss Midge’s wall-paper. I abolished Miss Midge’s carpet at an early 
period of my residential history. I am particular in the item of 
tables, and have round tables and writing tables quite beyond the 
local mind. Similarly Miss Midge’s chairs were instruments of 
torture, but those which I have introduced are as comfortable as any 
in a West End club. I flatter myself that if I ever introduce a Mrs. 
Seaforth to the startled society of Ashton-on-Water, she will be 
perfectly content with my lodgings until circumstances may render it 
necessary that we should go into a house of our own. In my bed- 
room I have done away with the hideous four-poster which always 
suggested to me disagreeable speculations respecting the ancestral 
Midges that had been born and died therein. As I look around my 
rooms there is not a stick of any description that Miss Midge can 
claim as her own. Yet Miss Midge for years labours under the 
impression that she lets furnished apartments, and I am content to 
pay for them as such. 

Miss Midge keeps the village post-office—at least, she did at the 
time of my tale. It had its disadvantages; still, all the business 
took place on the ground floor, and I was fairly out of the way. 
Also, as I have a chronic weakness for putting off things to the last 
minute, the position has had other conveniences. I cannot say how 
often Her Majesty’s mails have been delayed because I wanted to 
finish a cigar before I wrote a note. The Government more than 
once took the matter to heart and addressed a serious remonstrance 
to Miss Midge on my account. In my position as local parson, I 
reformed ; I wish I could say as much for Miss Midge. I found 
that Miss Midge was accredited with a good deal of eavesdropping 
in the parish. One of her neighbours, indeed, once pushed into her 
hands a card purporting to emanate from an Anti-poking-your-nose- 
into-other-people’s-business Society, inviting her to a membership with 
that society ; but, at the warm instance of Miss Midge, I rebuked that 
malevolently-minded neighbour for her unseemly insinuation. Still 
there was a good deal of gossip spread about, worse than gossip 
generally is, much of which was traced to the post-office. It was 
asseverated that it was not an uncommon thing to see Miss Midge 
doubling up a paper for purposes of inspection, as if all was lawful 
prey that was not sealed down, and once or twice I had reason co 
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suspect that safety envelopes had proved unsafe, and had permitted 
one of the folds to be temporarily withdrawn. And a very queer 
story came to my ears, but as it came on the doubtful authority of a 
discarded servant, I did not pay much attention to it. This damsel 
asseverated that during the sacred hours of Sunday afternoon Miss 
Midge subjected all self-sealing letters that she had to the solacing 
influence of a teakettle spout, and then leisurely perused the corre- 
spondence of the nation. I did not attend to the matter, or if I did, 
I chiefly thought of the heinous conduct of Miss Midge in neglecting 
afternoon church, and slighting me in my double capacity of lodger 
and curate. 

The nicest house in our parish was The Cedars, and it belonged to 
the nicest woman in the parish, Mrs. Leslie. She was the Lady 
Bountiful to all the poor, and set the tone to all our neighbourhood. 
She was the widow of a general officer, infinitely useful in our place, 
and greatly beloved. I remember dining there one summer day 
shortly after her daughter Edith had come home from school for 
good. I remember a Cambridge man was there, Weston of Trinity. 
I had never seen her since she was a little girl; Weston, though no 
stranger to the place, had never seen her before. This was accounted 
for by the fact that Mrs. Leslie generally spent her winter holidays in 
town, and her summer holidays at the sea coast. She was a pretty, 
engaging girl, but I thought that Mrs. Leslie, wise in most things, was not 
very wise in taking her away from school so early. I could very well 
understand, however, how greatly she desired Edith’s companionship, 
and what a resource she found in her only child. I was rather 
amused, as Weston and I took our long walk home that night, and in 
one or two long subsequent walks, to observe the different points of 
view which we took of the young lady. 

My view. She was a pretty girl, and possessed a certain amount 
both of ability and amiability—her manners were good, but she erred 
on the side of showiness. At sweet seventeen I should like to have 
seen her a little more subdued and retiring. A mind unformed and 
of course illogical, full of the irrational enthusiasms, antipathies, 
and prejudices of girlhood. She sang, but it was chiefly the silly 
trashy fashionable songs of the day; of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn she had the merest notions. She read, but it was 
chiefly the average circulating library stories; of Walter Scott she 
knew nothing, and even of Thackeray very little. She talked French, 
even volubly, with a pure accent, but of the treasures of French litera- 
ture she knew no more than of those of her own country. She was 
a brilliant little bit of light and colour. I-admitted she had nothing 
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to distinguish her from the average boarding school miss, except per- 
haps a peculiar thrill in the voice which always affected me. Still I 
thought that the best thing that could happen to her would be that 
she should be sent to a good and rather strict school for the next 
three years. 

His view. She was the very perfection of beauty, such as might 
visit the imagination of an Italian painter ina summer dream. She had 
every charm of graciousness and goodness ; was full of noble feelings, 
noble enthusiasms. She was elegant’and accomplished, a lady every 
inch and a born poetess. Never nobler soul gleamed through more 
brilliant eyes ; in music, what a touch and what a tone! in literature, 
what tastes and accomplishments for her age! Thus, Mr. Weston, 
with much language of an expletive and superlative kind which I need 
not put down ; still considering that Weston was not totally destitute 
of a critical faculty, and thinking it always a good thing to check a 
blind, unreasoning admiration, I pointed out to him, as we rested 
beneath one of the two noble cedars from which the place derived 
its name, that whatever might be her capabilities, she had hitherto 
moved in a very average groove. Mr. Weston admitted that she 
might have looked for a little cultivation and some useful hints from 
a Cantab of a superior order.; he certainly lent her the best kind of 
books and helped her with all the resources of a powerful and well- 
stored mind. 

The young fellow was loafing a good deal about the village in 
those days. He was a relation of some people who had once lived 
here—a former rector, I think—and used still to come a good deal, 
partly for fishing, partly for pretty scenery, and I suspect most of all 
for the sake of the pretty girl at The Cedars. He stayed at a little 
quiet inn, where he had his rooms. Sometimes I used to go and see 
him, for in this village we all knew one another, and had no hard 
thoughts of each other; I was not afraid of an honest public-house, 
nor yet of an honest tankard. Ofttimes, however, he cametome. He 
said, and said truly, that he wanted to read quietly, and he certainly 
read a good deal. He had a fair chance of academic reputation, for he 
had come up from a public school laden with exhibitions, and had got 
a scholarship at Trinity. But he was evidently very desultory in his 
reading, increasingly desultory ; and I, who knew Cambridge and how 
jealously Cambridge requires the whole energies of a man who wishes 
to gain her honours, thought my young friend was rather muddling 
his chances. It did not very much help him that he had fallen 
violently in love with Edith, and read all the love poetry in all the 
languages he knew, besides consuming a good deal of time and 
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paper in effusions of his own. He was a most interesting man. 
T never knew a young fellow of his age who had a fuller and exacter 
knowledge of history, and of the history of literature and philosophy. 
He was a bit of a dreamy visionary, with schemes of society, 
with philosophical theories of religion, with a very copious yield 
of poetry and theology. He was the kind of man of whom you 
might expect to hear something considerable in after life if he entered 
the Church or could get into Parliament. But Weston had no taste 
for the one and no chance of the other. All his chances were at 
Cambridge, and although there was a vague high expectation of what 
he might do, I did not for my own part think at all highly of his 
chances. I often went up to Cambridge in those days, and I found 
my opinion fully shared both by Weston’s coach and the tutor of his 
college. Consequently I was fully able to share Mrs. Leslie’s anxiety, 
when she informed me, in one of those confidential talks which good 
women have with their unworthy pastors, that Edith had voluntarily 
confessed that the young Cantab had been making fierce love to her 
and she felt obliged to love him very much in return. Mrs. Leslie 
felt it very keenly, for her happiness was bound up with that of her 
daughter. She had only a life income ; the young people could not 
live upon air. Mrs. Leslie was sensible and decided. There was to 
be no engagement and little intercourse until Weston had taken his 
degree and shown what he was able to do. Then one fateful January 
day I went up to Cambridge and met Weston, the picture of blank 
despair, in Trumpington Street. “It is all up with me” he said— 
* Gulphed.” 

“‘Gulphed ”—awful word to the Cambridge man of that time. In 
those days a man could not go in for classical honours unless he had 
attained mathematical honours. Now, Weston was nothing if not 
classical, and he had failed to take the mathematical honours which 
would enable him to compete for classical honours. I did not myself 
think he had lost such very "great chances. He read Greek and 
Latin as fluently as he read French and German, but he was no 
philologist, no exact scholar, and could not write verses. The 
Cantabs are pharisaical scholars, and a man of that stamp could not 
earn high honours. But I pitied Weston from my soul. It was sad 
to disappoint the general expectations of University friends that he 
was to do something very creditable. It was sad that he should 
be “disgraced,” as he not unjustly called it, in the eyes of his lady- 
love and her mother. But, most of all, his modest scheme of life 
was entirely frustrated. He had hoped by a good degree to get 
a good mastership, which would enable him to: marry Edith. 
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“ And now all that has been knocked on the head. My scholar- 
ships have run out. There is nothing now to come to me. It is 
absurd to think of marrying. As it is I shall have to starve !” 

I reasoned with Weston. I pointed out that a man like him never 
need starve. If he liked he could get, doubtless, a commission in 
a militia regiment, and exchange into the line. These were the evil 
days of the Crimean War, and the Government wanted men. 

“ And why not try for the Indian Civil Service, according to the 
new regulations which Macaulay and those other fellows have made? 
Then you could marry. Then you would have am assured income 
and position.” 

Weston had heard something about it, but he had never applied his 
mind to the subject. 

“ There are lots of fellows, and I should never have a chance. I 
have never worked up to it.” 

“T think you have a first-rate chance, Weston. ‘This is the first 
year that such an examination has ever been held. By-and-by the 
value of these appointments will be thoroughly understood ; the com- 
petition will be immense ; the examinations will be systematised ; the 
matter will be one of cram and long-planned preparation.” 

I think the experience of years past in these examinations has 
amply vindicated this observation. 

“‘ But this being the first time,” I continued, “ and the new state of 
affairs not being thoroughly realised by the public, men will fall back 
on their raw state of knowledge without the peculiar training that will 
certainly follow very soon. Now few men, Weston, in their careless, 
lazy way, have covered such wide, intellectual ground as you have 
done. You had better gather your sheaves together, and get your 
knowledge into ship-shape form, and you will do extremely well. 
If you get this appointment you will be able to marry; you will 
be worth three hundred a year, living or dead, to your wife; your 
income and allowances will increase ; you will be on the full shoot 
for the chance of ten thousand a year. This is almost the only open- 
ing to life on which a man may marry at once. It is almost the only 
profession, too, that will give a man a great career. The chances of a 
great career in England are, after all, infinitesimally small; but in India 
you may come to be the beneficent ruler of a vast tract of country. 
You may colonise and civilise, and govern like a Roman proconsul. 
I only wish I was a young man with your chances, Weston. Cam- 
bridge is, after all, only a petty place. What a man does there is 
not his only chance, nor his best chance.” 

So I exhorted, and Weston listened. . There was a determination 
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and an expression of energy about him that I had never seen before. 
He went in for the Indian Civil Service examination. Six months 
after the list of names came out. I looked at the bottom to see if he 
had scrambled into a place. My eye had to travel upwards and 
upwards. He hada very good position nearer the top than half way. 
He described the examination as being really very delightful. It 
gave full scope to all he knew. Every shred of information that he 
had came into play. Not a single author that he had loved and 
studied but gave him a helping hand. So a bright summer came out 
of that winter of affliction. Weston had far better prospects now than 
if he had been a wrangler. His was one of the first and brightest of 
Competition Wallahs. 

Mrs. Leslie could not very well make any objection now. This 
brilliant bit of success had smoothed over all difficulties. I was not 
surprised to find that he and Edith were soon on the footing of 
betrothed lovers. A widow may wish to keep her only daughter to 
herself ; but she must look beyond her own day. And after all, what 
better lot can the average woman’s mind shadow out than a pros- 
perous marriage? I met the pair walking hand in hand along the 
garden-path, as if it had been in Paradise itself. Once again, when I 
called, Mrs. Leslie gave her wondrous twinkle of the eye, and told me 
that she had no doubt I should find the lovers in the garden; and 
there, on the seat beneath the cedarsy was Edith, and Weston 
stretched on the lawn at her feet reading Tennyson to her. It was 
pleasant to see the unresisting hand clasped openly beneath the 
mother’s loving, approving glance. She was welcoming the young 
maa to her heart as a son of her own. Weston wanted to get married 
before he went out. After all it might have been the wiser plan. 
But India was a terra incognita to Mrs. Leslie. Weston must go out 
first and see what it was like, and then come over as soon as he could 
to marry Edith. In case he could not come over, Edith would, if 
necessary, go out to be married to him ; but Mrs. Leslie insisted that 
Edith was too young, and that Weston must be out there for at least 
a year to prepare a home for her. 

He was gone at last, after staying in England for some period 
of probation to make headway in Oriental studies, in which I 
learned without surprise that he had exhibited 1emarkable proficiency. 
I rarely went to The Cedars without hearing something about Henry 
Weston. ‘Those were lovely presents that he sent—coral, and gems, 
and Cashmere shawl. We thought he was generous, too unsparing in 
his gifts. ‘Then I was pleased to hear long extracts from his letters 
—clever, interesting letters, into which he had thrown all his keenness 
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and ability—all about the overland journey, the humours of Suez, the 
heat of the Red Sea, the jolly life of the P. and O. steamer, touching 
at Point de Galle, the voyage up the Hoogley, Calcutta and its 
palaces, the Hills and their gaiety—all were sketched in the skilful 
literary way that does not often manifest itself in the British love- 
letter. I had no doubt but Edith poured out treasures of love and 
feeling in answering them. She had given her whole heart to him, 
and it seemed to me that love had ripened her into womanhood, and 
made her whole intelligence keen and bright. Society voted her 
most interesting and charming. There was a halo of romance about 
her engagement. We knew all about it along the country side. We 
had our little jokes on the subject, and made sly inquiries about the 
Civilian. Edith answered with maiden boldness, triumphant in an 
acknowledged love of which she might be proud. The Civilian was 
quite an institution among her wide circle of friends. 

But somehow matters darkened over. When I went up to the 
cottage there was a cessation of quotations from the capital letters. 
There was a sadness, a deep anxiety, a deep care about mother 
and daughter. I felt that somehow things were going wrong. A 
malign shadow seemed to settle on the happy home. One night I 
heard it all, heard it in the twilight told by a mother’s trembling 
voice, the narrative broken by one or two deep sobs from Edith, 
clinging to her mother’s heart. The girl had been jilted in a most 
cruel and heartless way. One letter had been brief, another had been 
long in coming and was curt, then the correspondence had suddenly 
ceased. Might he not be dead? was the first inquiry that rushed to 
my lips. Oh, no! Indian Civil servants did not die off and leave 
no trace. His name was flourishing on the lists. Everybody has 
friends in India, and Mrs. Leslie caused some cautious inquiries to 
be made respecting him. He was well; he was getting on; he was 
spending money fast; he was flirting vigorously. His letters had 
ceased, utterly, totally ceased, for a whole twelvemonth. She sent 
back the Indian presents—coral, gems, and shawl. They were 
returned to him in a roundabout kind of way, passing from one hand 
to another, and all that came back was a business-like sort of receipt, 
that had been asked for and given when finally placed in Weston’s 
hands. If I could have met that man, parson though I be, I think I 
could have flown at his throat, and brought the hound to his haunches 
to plead for mercy. 

So Edith wore the willow. There may have been some poor- 
hearted natures who jeered and smiled, but Edith was careless or 


unconscious of this. Years passed on, and Edith ripened, as I had 
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expected, into a very handsome woman. She had suffered deeply, 
and suffering had given a kind of spiritual refinement to her beauty. 
I could never have expected that round-faced, fleshy girl to become 
so etherealised. She did not often smile, but when she smiled, that 
smile. was worth the seeing. Strangers thought her cold and proud- 
If any man admired her and sought to win her love, instantaneously 
there came over her a repellent, distant manner that would freeze 
such feelings and forbid all overtures of affection. It would seem as 
if mountains rose and oceans rolled between her and any kindly 
human love. If ever she was gay and pleasant it was in her mother’s 
_presence—that mother for whom she seemed to live, and whom she 
sought to help and comfort. But I watched—I came to learn that 
science of watching well—the drooping eye, the hollowed cheek, and 
that sharp expression of pain that would flit across her closed lips. 
‘At last I longed to gather the poor stricken deer to my bosom. I 
thought that perhaps I could heal that wound, wipe away those sad 
tears, and give back some joy and colour to that faded life. 
I felt that my pity and admiration for the girl were ripening into a 
kind of honest love ; and though I knew that she could no longer 
give me the fresh affection of the heart, there was still love there 
that might be won far transcending my poor deserts. 

But before such thoughts had obtained any mastery over me— 

before I said anything to her, or had even distinctly shaped them to 
my own utterance—one day I had a talk with her, in which for the 
first and last time she opened up.all her soul to me. 
_ Ves, Mr, Seaforth,” she said, “‘I felt very much what you said 
in your sermon about the uses and the nobleness of life. In my 
poor way I try to fill up my time in doing some sort of good in the 
world, in drawing, in studying, in looking after dearest mother, in 
pottering about, as you call it, after the old women, when you tell 
me that they want any visiting. I have my griefs—you know them 
all,” and that little hand resting on my arm sent a momentary thrill 
through me, “but I conquer ‘/em, and I do not let them conquer 
me.” 

“Ah yes,” I said, brightening up, “and that unhappy old love 
affair with that worthless Weston is all passing away now. You do 
not care for him now?” 

“Yes,” she said, “ but in a sort of way. He is no matter of care 
to me, has no human interest forme. He is buried out of sight. I 
wish him well. Perhaps he is married now; I wish him happy in 
his love. But oh! somehow,” she exclaimed, “I feel that I do and 
must love him, and shall love for ever. Day by day he is my first 
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thought and my last. I always seem to see him moving about the 
paths, and resting beneath the cedars. Morning after morning, when 
I awake, his image rushes into my mind even before my prayers.. 
When I close my eyes I see him ; when I listen to music I seem to 
hear his voice. He is blended with all the better part of my life.. 
He has made me what I am: he found me a silly, thoughtless girl,. 
and he has made me a woman. He has taught me what the world is- 
in the highest ways. He took me away from trashy stories and a 
conventional education to open up a higher world. I should never 
have read German and Italian but for him. I should never have 
cared for poetry or for thinking but for him. He made me love 
true art and the masters’ music, and give up my silly schoolgirl 
tastes. I had not a thought, a dream, a hope, that did not belong to 
him. I would follow him to India ; I would follow him all over the 
world. I would have died for him ; I would die for him now.” And 
then the hand was held to the face, and the tears came through the 
slender fingers. 

“ Oh fool!” I thought to myself. “Oh immeasurably more than fool, 
to have thrown away the treasure of a love like this. Could all the 
wealth of yonder India give the treasures of such love?” I listened, 
almost horrified, to this deepest outburst of feeling that I had ever 
heard in my life. 

“But God is good,” she said, “and great, and merciful. Other- 
wise I should have broken my heart. Though my days are darkened, 
I believe in God. Though my faith is dim, I believe in God. 
Though my heart is breaking, I believe in God. Somehow I trust 
His love. He is so mighty that I feel He will make me better 
for this burden.” 

Ah! poor parson that I am, I had never spoken so purely and so- 
eloquently as this: 

We never spoke on the subject again. As long as I am a curate, 
I expect I shall be an informal kind of monk. A curate has vows 
of poverty, obedience, and celibacy imposed upon him whether he 
likes it or not. If ever I come in for a living, I shall perhaps. 
reopen the subject for consideration. I might have done so if I 
could have seen any traces of kind feeling on Edith’s part ; but none 
were to be discerned, and I think I can honestly say that I am glad 
of it now. Mrs. Seaforth continues to be a purely imaginary 
quantity to be evolved by my inner consciousness, but not otherwise. 

Miss Midge—I beg her pardon for losing sight of her so long— 
gets old, and cross, and deaf, and rheumatical. She was always. 

mean and miserly. She had also a gift of utterance, generally of a: 
N2 
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religious character, but often lavished on inadequate occasions. For 
instance, if I asked Miss Midge for a scuttle of coals, she would 
quickly express a wish that “a blessing” might rest upon it. I 
wondered how Miss Midge could with a quiet conscience invoke this 
blessing on the coal-scuttle, for it was a subject of great interest 
to me noticing to what numerous dodges and cheateries the institution 
of the coal-scuttle gave rise. Latterly, Miss Midge’s old bones were 
yielding to the influence of rheumatism. Occasionally from her 
office a series of short howls would emanate, indicative of much 
bodily discomfort. As she moved about from one pigeon-hole to 
another, from her seat to the counter, and thence to the pigeon-holes, 
her oilless old bones crackled in their sockets and produced shrieks. 
The local proceedings of Her Majesty’s Government were hardly 
carried on to the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s liege subjects, and 
Miss Midge provided an assistant, lest she should be postmistress no 
longer. Then she retreated to her chamber, where her peculiar 
idiosyncrasy had a fine field. She did not care for coals herself, as 
she preferred the warmth of the blankets. She did not read, and so 
she blew out her candles. She received no visitors, and went to no 
expense. She was as completely cut off from my notice and obser- 
vation as if I was not only living in another wing of the building, but 
in another part of the town, or of the country. 

Chronic rheumatism may not be very bad, although there are ugly 
forms of it ; but acute rheumatism comes upon you like a clap of 
thunder. The rheumatism did the worst that rheumatism could 
do—it touched the heart ; not that there was much pain, but there 
was great danger. I had called upon her once or twice, as I 
should call upon any other sick parishioner, but there was something 
so cold, artificial, and metallic in her line of talk, that I found the 
visit very unsatisfactory. Latterly, whenever I sent up word that I 
was going to call on her, I had some message that convinced me 
my call was altogether undesired. She showed her wonted alacrity 
when I sent up my little cheque now and then, when my current 
account reached a figure worthy of a cheque. But meeting the 
doctor one day, who told me that she really was in a very queer 
state of health, I the same day simply walked into her room 
unannounced. The doctor had told me that I had better tell 
her that she was in some danger, a duty often delegated by 
the doctors to the cloth, and always painful. I got through it 
somehow, and saw that the poor old soul trembled and was much 
shaken. 

She did not improve, and things looked more and more serious. 
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She withdrew any objections to my visits, and, indeed, seemed 
rather glad of them. I thought it my duty, according to the good 
old formulary, to ask her whether she had anything on her mind, and 
whether she had settled all her affairs. She told me it was all right, 
but in a tone that convinced me it was all wrong. Evidently there 
was something that made her uneasy, for once or twice she began 
oddly, and let her vague expressions die away. At last I suppose 
that failing nature herself convinced her that she was in great bodily 
peril. One day, being now able manifestly to see that there was an 
unavowed trouble on her soul, she asked me whether I thought it 
absolutely necessary to confess that she had done anything really 
wicked. ‘This was a large question, but I thought I should be safely 
within the lines if I replied that if she owed restitution or redress 
anywhere, she must make amends. 

“Then it must be done, sir,” she said ; “‘ but I am not so wicked as 
you will think me.” 

I sat expectant. 

“Would you have the goodness, sir, to shut the door and turn 
the key?” 

I did not much like this, but I complied. 

Miss Midge was not an interesting person, and her room was not 
a savoury room. Her heavy curtains were suggestive of Norfolk 
Howards, the dust lay heavy on the floor and on every object on 
the floor, and the only light was from a tallow dip stuck in an empty 
blacking bottle. I did not very much appreciate an interview of 
such close intimacy with this ancient bedridden crone, but after a 
moment’s hesitation I arose and turned the key. 

“And now, kind sir,” continued Miss Midge, without the least 
perceptible touch of grim humour, “ would you kindly get under the 
bed, and bring me a little tin box from under the middle of the 
sacking ?” 

I thought it rather indecorous that the Reverend Charles Seaforth 
should creep under the bed in that kind of burglarious fashion which 
old ladies suppose to be the constant occupation of men of unlaw- 
ful aims. Moreover, the position was fraught with some damage, 
both to my dignity and my raiment. Nevertheless the request was 
repeated with such urgency that I thought it best to comply. 

“Are you quite sure, sir,” inquired Miss Midge, with a cunning 
twinkle in her eye, “ that the doctor says that there be a real danger 
that I may die?” 

“Miss Midge,” I said, “I only know what the doctor tells me, 
and he tells me that the rheumatism has seized your heart once or 
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‘twice, and when it attacks you there again, as it probably will, it may 
‘be fatal. You are still labouring under the last heart attack, which 
may kill you.” 

“Oh then,” said Miss Midge, in a somewhat business-like tone, 
“‘then perhaps you had better look into the tin box. But I wish to 
say something first. Mr. Seaforth, I ama very honest woman, and 
much respected in the neighbourhood. You have been in my house 
many years, sir, but I have never taken a halfpenny out of your 
rooms, although you know, sir, that you have been very careless with 
your coppers.” 

The old harridan had never touched a coin, but I knew that she 
had cheated me as long as she could get about. 

“‘ But about them letters, sir, I am afraid that I didn’t do the thing 
that is right, but we post-office people are put under great tempta- 
tions, sir, and I hope they will make an allowance for us up there. 
Would ye please open the box, sir, and bring out the papers that are 
tied up in a paper with blue string? It was very wrong of me, sir, 
ta open that first letter of Mr. Weston’s, sir, but the people said 
all sorts of things about he and Miss Edith, and I thought it might 
be best if I knew the rights of things, because then you see, sir, I 
might prevent any stories being told.” 

“You wretched woman !” I exclaimed ; “ do you mean to say that 
you stole any letters belonging to Mr. Weston or Miss Leslie?” 

“T don’t call it stealing, sir,” she answered, “for I never made 
away with any scrap of any one of them.” 

“You don’t call it stealing!” I reiterated, almost with a shout, 
.and with a vehemence little suited for the chamber of sickness. “ You 
little know the frightful, the irreparable mischief you have done. 
People have been hanged before now for stealing letters.” 

-“ Bless ye, sir, don’t say that,” said Miss Midge, now apparently 
under the impression that I was about to hand her over to the 
police. 

‘It seems that by her diabolical arts—I mean the application of hot 
water—she had opened one of Weston’s letters. By some inadver- 
tence, she had torn the envelope across ; the result of this was that 
she did not like to deliver the letter, and so it was left undelivered. 
She then thought it best to open one of Edith’s to Weston, to see if 
there was any allusion to a missing letter. ‘There was such an 
allusion, and Edith’s letter was suppressed. Then came a letter, 
showing, as I was afterwards given to understand, all the hurt feeling, 
but full of kindness and forbearance. Miss Midge, after giving it 
an attentive perusal, thought it best to put it in her tin box. One or 
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two rather short curt notes she delivered, being anxious to deliver 
them rather than otherwise, if she did not think herself implicated: 
I understood all this by-and-by, when the particular bearing. and 
effect of each letter left undelivered were explained to-me.: ‘And 
here were the letters, altogether some seven or eight in number, ‘the’ 
subject of an atrocious crime, which had caused suspicion, ‘unhappi- 
ness, and separation between two persons devotedly attached to: each) 
other, and so cruelly severed. Nig 

It was very sorry comfort that I administered to. Miss Midge. IF 
tried, and I hope not quite unsuccessfully, to wake her up fully to the 
wickedness of the act which she had committed. I told her that I 
must restore the letters to their owners, but would intercede for her, 
as she had done an act of confession and restitution. Even then, I’ 
believe the old woman had an idea that having confessed her act, the 
matter might drop, and she herself be let off all further consequences. 
I had these letters, and I also had to consider how they might be’ 
turned to account. The most important thing, to my mind, was that: 
Weston should learn the truth. I knew that Edith was true to him,’ 
but in such matters you can always rely more upon the woman thani 
on the man. He might have been married, he might have beens 
engaged, he might have become totally estranged in feeling. ‘Ot 
course, I explained the whole matter to Mrs. Leslie, and she would 
do what she thought best in reference to her daughter. I was not: 
myself in favour of tearing open the old wound. Mrs. Leslie had-noi 
hesitation, however, in telling her daughter all about it. She con- 
sidered that to do so was an act of bare justice towards Weston. 
She thought that it would at least console her daughter to know that 
she had not thrown away her affections on an unworthy scamp, 
who had treated her with the indignity she supposed. I was. glad: 
to see that Edith, though agitated and excited by the communica- 
tion her mother made her, was much happier and easier, moving? 
about with a lighter tread, and with the light of —- rekindled in: 
her eye. 

I thought that the great thing necessary was to secure a mecting: 
between Weston and Edith. I must first get my man to England, 
and then I must get him to see his old love. I had only been a: 
short time in a state of incertitude, when I saw in one of the papers: 
in a list of home passengers—I was always looking out for such—his. 
name as home on furlough, and I had no difficulty im tracing, 
him to the Langham. I was prevented by a good deal of sickness in; 
the village from running up to town as I had wished, but I wrote to. 
him at length, telling him of the extraordinary confession made by the; 
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wretched woman Midge. I saidI would send him back his letters if he 
wished, but then I hoped he would be coming down into our neighbour- 
hood, and would receive them from my own hand. For some weeks there 
was no answer. Weston had gone down to Brighton or Cheltenham 
or some Anglican Asia Minor that irresistibly attracts all Indians. 
Then he wrote to say that he designed to spend a week or so in his. 
old quarters at the little fishing inn. Then I began very busily to 
beat out the problem how I should bring these two people together 
who had once loved each other so tenderly. It occurred to me that 
I would give a little dinner party, the only dinner party to which I had 
ever invited ladies during my prolonged residence at Ashton-on- 
Water. It so happened that the opportune absence of another 
lodger enabled me to add a drawing-room to my own three rooms. 
The high contracting parties agreed to come. Weston promised. 
Ladies are always ready to come to bachelors’ dinners, but perhaps 
some deeper feeling influenced Mrs. and Miss Leslie. I only told 
them a few hours before who my guest would be. I need hardly say 
that I had ordered in piano, flowers, wines, and the best dinner our 
little inn could furnish, to the serious detriment of the last quarter of 
my slender clerical income. 

As I looked upon Weston and Miss Leslie on that eventful.day I 
could not but feel that if they made a very pretty couple in the old 
days, they made a very noble pair now. She had lost the supple- 
ness, the full-rounded contour, the high sparkling animal health and 
spirits. But the lissome form and graceful movement were there ; the 
face had gained exquisite mobility, indeed there was something too 
sensitive, almost quivering about the lip, and there was a delicacy, a 
refinement, a spirituel/e expression, that Edith had not known in bright 
youth. Her eyes had gained infinitely in depth and tenderness, her 
voice was deeper, more tender, more musical. There was just a gleam 
of a few silver hairs, just a clearness and decision about her tone, that 
reminded one how thoroughly the girl had become a woman. But 
for all purposes of companionship and sympathy, of comfort and cul- 
tivation, Edith seemed as a very help of God meet for any man. 
And he—well, he was a noble fellow too ; bronzed, broader, almost 
overwhelmingly manly in his physical health. The old talk of art 
and literature and poetry had well-nigh left him; he was evidently 
weighted with active interests and responsibilities that left him little 
room for the old quiet books. But it was a pleasure to hear that man 
talk, to hear his descriptions, in a vein of learning which very 
few Civilians possess, about ancient races and bygone civilisations, 
old forms of religion and morality, the life of the ‘forest, the jungles, 
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and the hills, the vastness and the complications of our imperial 
interests. ‘There was a force and a sobered grandeur about him as if 
the East had given tangible form to all his indefinite visions. I have 
heard of such men as Burke and Macaulay being quite transformed 
by Oriental life; and Weston, without being the one or the other, had 
had his whole nature strengthened and developed. He had pro- 
gressed rapidly in the service, was high up now, was making a very 
large income, and had a finer career before him than I had ever thought 
would have been possible. As I sat in the long evenings—then and 
afterwards—with him, I had such a flood of light thrown on the whole 
cycle of Indian subjects as all the multifarious correspondence of the 
penny papers had never produced. There was one thing, however, 
in the conversation that I did not quite like. He always spoke as if 
there was a great chasm between his past and present life ; and it 
seemed to me as if Edith had been embarked on that fragment, and 
torn asunder, and had drifted away from present mind and memory. 

He told me that he had been very lonely in India, very sorrowful, 
ofttimes very wild. He had taken once to drinking. He had always 
flirted hard. There were many things for which he was sorry and 
ashamed. He had cursed womankind, and formed the lowest of 
low notions about them. Ah, thisis just the difference between man 
and woman! All through, however, he had clung with desperate 
tenacity to his vocation in life. It is in this weak, guilty way that a 
man acts under the pressure of a deep sorrow, while a good woman 
takes to self-repression and to prayer and active goodness, and 
enshrining some poor worthless image in her heart of hearts. And 
there is nothing that she will not forgive—the desertion, the world- 
liness, the sinful despair. I felt sure, as I listened to his story, 
that it consoled Miss Leslie to hear that through all Weston had truly 
loved none but her. 

I handed Weston the old letters. He took them carelessly, and I 
thought superciliously. His eye glanced down them at first hastily, 
and then dwelt upon them. “By Jove, I was awfully spoony in 
those days.” ‘This was the commonplace exclamation which I was 
expecting, and yet was afraid to hear. ‘‘ Dear me,” he said, “I had 
forgotten all about these people, these places; and how strangely 
these letters read now.” There were some of hers among them. I 
had intended to have separated them, but on second thoughts I had 
left a few there. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “‘ I remember how wild I was when 
I got this curt, cold note from Edith. I thought I would be cold 
and curt myself, and I see that I succeeded. After a time I wrote 
one more letter, humbling all my pride, and only entreating for some 
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love ; but no answer ever came.” He seemed to forget my presence. 
Presently I saw him reverently take up one of Edith’s letters and 
kiss it. When he next spoke his voice was tremulous and his eyes 
were full of tears. Then he put the letters together and moved off 
to the drawing-room. 

Edith was at the piano, striking a few notes here and there with a 
master’s touch that seemed to tell their own story. Her mother had 
walked out into the garden. 

“It is a very odd thing about those letters. That wicked old 
woman has caused a great deal of unpleasantness. The post-office 
people ought really to have a hint how untrustworthy she has been.” 

“Yes,” said Edith, with an infinite coolness. ‘She did a great 
deal of harm. We both became very unjust. We were very foolish in 
those days, but that was all. And it happened so long ago, and the 
postmistress is so ill now, that I think we may forget all about it. I 
am an old woman now, and must not think of those childish days.” 

She rose up to face him as he stood on the hearth in the firelight. 
He looked at her very calmly,‘and then he extended his arms and 
whispered the one word, “ Edith.” 

Her face flushed like crimson. She drew ‘near to him. timidly, 
glowingly. She stopped, she bowed her head. Still the arms were 
extended lovingly, his eyes eloquent with all the passion of appeal. 
She is within his arms, she is resting on his breast. 

“ Oh, my love, my darling!” she cried. “ At last, at last! God 
is very good to me. All those weary, heavy years, in which I might 
have been so happy, have come back to me again. I felt you were 
not lost tome. I have always loved you next to God ; have loved 
none other, and will love you for ever.” 

No; those years were not lost! They had made of boy and girl 
noble man and noble woman, whose union showed to what rare 
heights of purity and felicity true marriage can be raised. They 
were not lost, as, cleric-like, I thought how those who go forth weep- 
ing, bearing good seed, are to return again with joy bearing their 
sheaves with them. That wretched old postmistress still lingers on 
in a kind of living death. Those noble natures have taken the 
only revenge of which they are capable. They have visited, com- 
forted, helped the wicked woman who caused them such miserable 
years. Thus did they heap coals of fire on her head. 





THE DUTY OF DECENTRALISA- . 
TION. . 


HAT a text is here fora sermon! Yet to the best of 
our recollection we never heard any discourse, whether 
preached on week-days or Sundays, that touched upon 

it. Moralists tell us what to do and to leave undone 
in most matters pertaining to daily life, but they do not go deeply 
into those nice distinctions between right and wrong which are only 
apparent to the imaginative. Cut and dry ethics, indeed, seem to- 
have little in common with provincial operas, art collections, and, 
the localisation of culture generally ; though in the fact it is not 
so. Dulness demoralises ; stupidity does more harm in nine cases 
out of ten than active sinfulness; and at the present day we are 
fostering dulness and stupidity with the most perverse activity. 
Compare, for example, the abnormal activity of such a city as 
London with the stagnation of some of our large watering places and 
country towns. ‘The surface of the habited globe offers no more, 
bewildering spectacle than the first. The stranger who visits our 
capital for a few weeks finds himself surfeited with the intellectual 
banquets spread before him. What with picture galleries, music, 
society, learned societies’ meetings, and other opportunities of amuse- 
ment or information, he must have a capacious appetite indeed who 
is not more than satisfied. ‘The chances are that he goes away with 
a vague feeling of depression at the little he has been able to achieve 
in spite of the liberality of occasion. He has wished to make the 
acquaintance of this or that man or woman of note, and perhaps 
may have got five minutes’ talk with the one at a crowded assembly, 
and led the other down to a late, long, over-lighted dinner. He has 
done a dozen things a day simply because none could be put off, and 
has thus crowded into a few hours impressions which might well 
have been dispersed over as many days or weeks. Finally, he makes 
up his mind that after all country life is the most rational, and betakes 
himself to it afresh, with resignation if not with zest. But is country 
life the most rational? The clergyman, surrounded by wife and 
children, having friendly, often affectionate, relations with his parish- 
ioners, and, as generally happens, literary tastes and a love of nature 
to fall back upon, will certainly find it so; equally, the country squire 
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devoted to agriculture and sporting has little time that hangs heavy 
on his hands. But a large class does not come under this category. 
What vast numbers of men and women compelled to lead a retired 
life in country towns and villages find life a bore! If boredom were 
no more noxious than chimney-pot hats or chignons we might leave 
it alone without compunction ; but under such social slime are sure 
to lie ugly things which are brought to the surface nowandthen. Sins 
against temperance, truthfulness, chastity, and so on, are especially 
attributable to the discontent which grows out of inanition, and great 
tragedies as well as small miseries may be equally laid to the morbid- 
ness of a mind preying upon itself. 

Anything worthy the name of philanthropy, therefore, must deal with 
those largér questions in which the smaller interests of humanity are 
involved ; and here we are brought face to face with the duty of de- 
centralisation. Ifa many-sided culture, widely-extended sympathies, 
varied studies and recreations are undeniably the foundations of a 
cheerful and rational existence, then it clearly follows that we are 
bound to spread these benefits as far as possible. A field to work 
upon lies ready to hand. It is the greatest mistake in the world to 
suppose that all the best people are collected in London or in any 
other large city. In almost every country town you find the materials 
out of which the most important society of large cities is formed, only 
with this difference, that in the latter case there is nothing to bring 
people together. They assemble to eat, drink, play croquet, and 
dance ; but that is all. Thus it happens that many educated men 
and women live as completely separated as if they were in nunneries 
and convents ; and one of the chief reasons for diffusing intellectual 
activity in the provinces is the present abnormal isolation of the 
sexes ; once associated in any kind of work, study, or dignified. 
recreation, easy and pleasant relations are sure to grow up between 
them. But how little opportunity is there either for work, study, or 
recreation in most country places! We are familiar with an English 
watering place of sixty thousand inhabitants which has not the 
resources of a little German town equally familiar to us of one-fifth 
its size. In the one there is no opera-house of course, no good 
public library, no School of Art, no museum, no picture gallery, no 
pleasure gardens, no musical union ; whilst the latter boasts of all 
these, and far more. 

Why should it be so? Why do not men and women of wealth, 
position, and energy try to divert the main stream of activity into 
local channels? Nothing is needed but qualities we see in full 
force every day—namely, courage, liberality, and self-devotion. For 
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ourselves, we do not regard a good provincial opera as chimerical 
amongst a people whose musical tastes are developing as rapidly 
as our own. Equally, those musical societies of which my German 
town can boast might be set on foot with very little risk or trouble. 
Scientific and literary societies also, of which there are embryos in 
most country towns, if affiliated with the larger bodies in London 
would soon become important. Again, of what incalculable value 
would be choice loan collections, not only of pictures, but of works 
of art generally! When we come to mere amusement, a hundred 
schemes occur to us which would break the gossiping, half-crazy 
inanition and sameness of country town life. 

But, guid multa? Thesort of charity which begins at home begins 
last of all. Nobody ever doubts that it is a benevolent act to write a 
cheque for the starving Persians ; but to put our hands into our 
pockets for the spiritual benefit of friends and neighbours seems quite 
another thing. The grosser wants of the first must be supplied or we 
should not rest in our beds, but the last may starve and shiver to the 
end of their days for all we care. 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 








AT SEA. 


HE sweet breeze freshened, the moon shone bright, 
We pushed out to sea at the dead of night ; 
At the dead of night, when the heart beats free, 
My Love and I we pushed out to sea. 


And wood, and valley, and hill, and stream, 
As the waning forms of a broken dream, 

Or the dying fall of a mournful lay, 

Afar in the moonlight faded away. 


And speeding swift from the haunts of men, 
Our light boat bore our light hearts then ; 
Swanlike, sailing with wings outspread 
Under the arch of the stars overhead. 


The moon, and the small stars caught in her rays, 


Struggling pale through the luminous haze, 
Saw how fair was my Love, and came 
Wandering to wed her if night-bleached flame. 


The sea, and the waves in their fall and rise, 
Bosomlike heaving with languid sighs, 

Lifted, and tumbled, and broke with desire, 
Licked and fawned on her with red tongues of fire. 


For what on the earth, the sea, or the air, 
Could with my beautiful Love compare ? 
So delicate, subtle, pure, and intense, 
The rich world’s honey and quintessence. 


Her eyes, where love like a great light shone, 
Thrilled to their depths as they met my own ; 
Thrilled, and kindled, and flashed in mine, 
Luminous tremors of love divine. 


As the fierce hot shock of cloud upon cloud, 

When their lightnings leap through each sultry shroud 
Till the deep sky reddens, thus frame to frame 

Flung convulsive, and mixed in flame. 





At Sea. 


Yea, her whole life swooned into mine, as swoons 
The sunset into the broad lagoons ; 

Ruddy red radiance of sunset that flows 

To the sea, till the sea blossoms out as a rose. 


Low lisped the light wind, low laughed the wave, 
The sleek sea rocked as meek as a slave ; 

In silver linen the moon us laid, 

And sleep o’erlapped us with enslaving shade. 


* * * % % 


Is it the night wind sighs in a dream ? 

Shrills thus through my slumber the sea-gull’s scream, 
Wailing afar with a homeless cry ? 

Dank on my bosom the night dews lie. 


Blurred is the moonlight, the starlight is quenched, 
The sunbright locks of my Love are drenched 
With a limber mist, that has stealthily crept 

Over her limbs while she lay and slept. 


Her fervid limbs and her flower-like face, 
They feel so chill in my fond embrace ; 
Yet still she slumbers, as deep and mild 
In her ocean nest as a cradled child. 


Awake thou, dearest! See, yonder the white 

Bright moon, the radiant Queen Lily of Night, 

Strains through wan drifts to gaze down on the sea : 

Thus break through thy dream, Love, and stream love o’er me. 


Lo, the moon bursts forth in warm splendour and might, 
The fiery small stars swarming after her light, 

All at once, all together, shine straight from above, 
Awfully clear on the face of my Love. 


The face of my Love! My faint body quakes 

Like a rattling leaf the winter wind shakes ; 

A curdling fear seems to thicken my breath ; 

O God! In my Love’s face—I meet—that of death. 


Icily beautiful! Terribly fair ! 

Her eyes with a wide, blank, lustreless stare 
Are fixed upon mine, and the strangling gold 
Of her hair coils over me fold upon fold. 
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Her snow-soft arms freeze round me like chains 
Whose strange cold eats through my burning veins, 
Till the sick heart rears and its pulses moan 
’Gainst a heart that is as a heart of stone. 


Hide, hide thy light, garish moon, lest I see 

The dull froze passionless eyes upon me. 

Come, darkness, engulf us ; black storms, come and hide 
The glittering marble that once was a bride. 


Rage round us, Old Ocean ; with primal pain 
Roll over, confusing the forms of the brain ; 
Roll round with large roarings, trample my head, 
Bury the quick that is chained to the dead. 


Bury the dead and the quick in one gloom, 

One ebbing and flowing, and earth-girdling tomb : 
Ever for ever quench light, that is shed 

As in derision, on the sweet Love dead. 


MATHILDE BLIND. 





LIBERTY AND LIBEL. 


NEWSPAPER Proprietor lately remarked to me that 

all the profits of an honest journal were destined to find 

their way into the pockets of the lawyers. ‘‘ Well,” he 

3 added, “perhaps that is going a little too far, but it is a fact 

that I must submit to a fine of several hundreds a year or else cease 

to freely and fairly comment on the public words, public acts, and 

public writings of public men.” I reminded my friend that only in 

those countries where the law of libel is severe and comprehensive is 
there any liberty of the press. 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘“‘I do not object to a severe and comprehen- 
sive law of libel, but I do object to the press being gagged by an 
oppressive law. Onan average for every writ that is issued a dozen 
actions are threatened. Out of a dozen actions that are commenced 
not more than four are tried. Of these four actions the paper wins 
two, has to pay a farthing damages in the third case, and substantial 
damages in the fourth case. Think of the harass imcident to these 
threats, of the lawyer's bill for consultations, of the expenses that do not 
appear in the bill of costs ; and further, reflect that in nine cases out 
of ten when the paper wins it has to pay its own costs. What is the 
inevitable tendency of this system? Why, that public writers and critics 

are so far intimidated that they prefer to conceal the truth rather than 
‘run the risk of legal proceedings. I repeat I do not object to the press 
being punished for faults, and having to pay for mistakes, but believe 
me it is inimical to the liberty of the press to worry and fine newspapers 
for fair criticisms written and published in the public interest.” 

I suppose that most newspaper readers must have been struck 
with the increase of actions for libel. Twenty years ago they 
were few and far between, but now they are an everyday occurrence. 
Twenty years ago libel suits were to some extent injurious to the 
reputation of a paper, but now no one regards them as in any degree 
discreditable. And when we consider that the actions tried do not 
represent more than a tithe of the actions commenced, and that the 
actions commenced do not represent nearly a tithe of the actions 
threatened, I cannot help fearing that the law of libel does unduly, 
and therefore to the detriment of the public interest, restrain the 
liberty of the press. I propose to shortly discuss this most important 

Vor. IX., N.S. 1872. fe) 
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subject. I remember the saying of Locke—that no man is free from 
prejudice, yet I trust that I shall deal with this matter, not as a 
partisan of the press, but as one who is above all else anxious to 
uphold that freedom of discussion which has saved us both from 
despotism and from anarchy, and made us a happy, prosperous, and 
glorious community. 

Our law of libel seems, and indeed is, based on a wise, salutary, 
and safe principle. The protection of the rights of the individual 
and the defence of the liberty of the press are confided to the com- 
munity at large, as represented by a jury. What better plan can be 
suggested ? Will not a jury be careful to protect the rights of the 
individual ? Will not a jury be careful to defend the liberty of the 
press? For it is the natural interest of a jury to do both one and 
the other. It may be said that the judge, and not the jury, is the 
authority in actions for libel, and it is true that some judges have 
thought proper to direct the jury as to what does or does not con- 
stitute a libel ; but if we examine even these exceptional directions, 
we shall perceive that they are of a general character, and that the 
question of libel or no libel is treated as a question of fact and left 
to the decision of the jury. 

Although this plan is right in principle and ought not to be de- 
parted from, yet from the indefiniteness of the law and the difficulties 
incident to the subject, it results in serious practical inconvenience. 
No one knows what is or what is not a libel. If the question of what 
constitutes a libel had been left to the judges we should have had 
some trustworthy and understandable dicta for our guidance, in spite 
of the inherent difficulty of the subject. As it is, the verdicts of juries 
are so conflicting that when a counsel gives an opinion as to whether 
a publication is or is not libellous he is obliged to do so under great 
reserve. I shall be told there are judicial dicta which are quoted 
both at wzsé prius and before the full court, but I repeat that prac- 
tically it is left to the jury to determine whether the impugned pub- 
lication does or does not come within the undefined, and per- 
haps undefinable, limits shadowed forth in the dicta of the judges. If 
our law of libel had any shape and consistency I should describe it 
as jury made law. 

Nor can we blame the juries for the inconsistency of their verdicts. 
‘The function of the jury is to weigh evidence, but in libel actions it 
is called upon to interpret and even to make law. In other actions 
a jury has to decide whether this or that averment is or is not proved. 
Take the case of a claim against a railway company for damages for 
personal injury. The jury has to say from the evidence adduced— 
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1. Whether the plaintiff has been injured by the act of the railway. 
2. Whether the injury was due to a preventible cause—that is, whether 
it was the result of negligence. 3. If these questions are answered in 
the affirmative, to estimate the amount of compensation that the plaintiff 
ought to receive. But in an action for libel no such clear issues are 
put before the jury. ‘The statement which is alleged to be libellous 
may be true, yet a libel. The law righteously declares that you must 
not publish the truth about a man to his injury unless for the public 
good. If a libellous statement is false the falsity involves an incre- 
ment of the offence that ought to weigh with the jury in the con- 
sideration of damages, but if the statement is true and yet libellous 
the correctness of the statement does not excuse the libel. It is the 
same with the proved or probable malice of the libel. If the plaintiff 
can convince the jury that the libel was instigated by malice the 
jury will consider the malice in its award of damages. But the 
plaintiff need not prefer a charge of malice. The defendant may 
adduce the most unquestionable evidence that the publication of the 
libel was without malice, but that will not save him from an adverse 
verdict. The plaintiff has suffered a wrong and he is entitled to 
redress, though the defendant was not actuated by malice. But what 
shall we say of the criminal punishment of a man for a libel for which 
he is in no degree morally responsible? A recent case, which will 
be remembered without naming the parties, illustrates this anomaly 
of the English law. The editor and proprietor of a newspaper was 
confined to his home by sickness. His sub-editor improperly in- 
serted a paragraph injuriously reflecting upon the character of a 
certain person. It was ruled, and the ruling is in accord with the 
law, that though morally innocent, the editor and proprietor was legally 
responsible, and liable to imprisonment for the offence. I only cite 
this case to show that, @ fortiori, in civil actions the jury cannot be 
guided as to its verdict by the question of motive, except, indeed, as 
to the amount of damages. Well, then we come to another anomaly, 
I do not say an improper anomaly, but still a perplexing anomaly, in 
the law of libel. The jury is called upon to award compensation to 
the plaintiff if it deems he has been libelled, but the plaintiff is not 
bound to show that he has suffered either in his estate or reputation. 
In other actions for damages the plaintiff has to give evidence as to 
the amount of damage he has sustained. Even in breach of promise 
cases the plaintiff adduces evidence of the duration of the engagement, 
the property of the defendant, and of any other considerations that 
are indicative of the extent of the injury she has suffered. In a libel 
suit the plaintiff may prove damage, and by so doing increase the 
02 
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amount of the award, but he need not prove any special injury ; and 
yet if the jury determines that he is libelled it will have to com- 
pensate him, not for the damage done, but for the damage that in 
its opinion the libel was calculated to inflict. Hence we have 
the one farthing, the one shilling, and the forty shiliing verdicts, to 
which I shall presently refer. 

Thus the jury in an action for libel may have to return a verdict 
for the plaintiff and award him damages for a statement abso- 
lutely and entirely true, that was published without malice, and that, 
so far as the jury is informed, has not in any way injured the plaintiff. 
I am not suggesting any change in the law in respect to the prin- 
ciples we have been considering. I admit that the publication of an 
injurious statement, even though it is true, is not justifiable unless the 
publication is for the public weal. I admit that when a man is 
libelled he ought not to be debarred from redress because his libeller 
was not instigated by malice. I admit that it is both just and expe- 
dient to compensate a man for the pain, annoyance, and Jossible 
injury of a libel even though no actual injury has resulted from the 
publication of the libel. But these just and expedient principles 
devolve upon the jury the performance of a difficult duty. 

Above all and before all the jury has to determine whether the 
alleged libel is or is not a libel. The directions of the judge are of 
very little service. What is the use of telling a jury that a public 
writer must not exceed the limits of fair criticism? What is fair 
criticism? Or what is the use of telling the jury that it is unlawful 
to hold up a man to ridicule or contempt? The tendency of ad- 
verse criticism is necessarily, to a degree, calculated to bring the 
subject of it into ridicule or contempt. I may, at least I presume so, 
lawfully assert that the novel written by Mr. A. is foolish, childish, 
and trashy. Weil, but surely such a criticism is calculated, so far as 
it has any influence, to make Mr. A., as a novelist, appear ridiculous. 
Or I suppose I may lawfully say of a novel by Mr. B. that it lacks 
originality, that it is a mere hash of commonplace fiction, and that 
it is more likely to injure than to improve the tone of the reader’s 
mind. Well, but surely such a criticism is calculated, so far as it has 
any influence, to bring Mr. B., as a novelist, into contempt. A public 
writer may hold up a man to ridicule and contempt with limits and 
on conditions left to the jury to prescribe and to set forth. I do 
not wonder that the verdicts of juries in libel cases are conflicting. 
Every jury in every case has to interpret the law, perhaps I should 
say to.make the law, for that particular case. The profession and 
the public were surprised at a jury finding a verdict for the plaintiff 
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in an action against a newspaper for calling a trade-mark name 
vulgar. Iam sure that before that decision no one had imagined 
that the epithet “ vulgar” was libellous. There is no criminality in 
vulgarity. There is nothing immoral in vulgarity. Still it is calcu- 
lated to bring a person or thing into contempt to say of him or it 
that he or it is not genteel, is not aristocratic,—is plebeian, is vulgar. 
If the jury erred, as I conceive it did, its error was not an error of 
principle but of degree. 

I have no desire to relieve the jury from the responsibility of 
deciding whether the alleged libel is or is not a libel. It is, as I 
have said, a question of degree, and therefore a question of fact, and 
I hold that in trials by jury every question of fact should be left 
to the jury. Nor do I desire—for the thing is impossible—to have 
precise and binding definitions of libel; but whilst leaving to the 
jury a very wide and very onerous discretion, I submit that the 
Legislature might do something to guide juries in libel cases, and by 
so doing prevent verdicts which offend the conscience of the com- 
munity, and also put a stop to a vast amount of vexatious and 
frivolous, yet costly and oppressive, litigation. 

We know, for example, that the public critic is not, save in rare 
exceptions, and then only indirectly, concerned with the private 
deeds of men. In this country we, as a rule, respect the right of the 
individual to be solely accountable to his conscience and to God for 
transgressions of the moral law. A French journalist has no concep- 
tion of such a principle ; but believes himself justified in assailing the 
private character in order to injure the public influence of his foe. 
In this country the private character of a man, unless he happens to 
be a Prince of the Blood, is usually protected from criticism. But 
there are exceptions to the rule, for now and then we meet with com- 
ments and criticisms that, by manifest inference, if not directly, pass 
judgment on the character of the individual in what, for lack of a 
better phrase, we may call his personal, domestic, and moral relations. 
Now, it would be a guide both to critics and juries if the Legislature 
expressly declared criticism of or even reference to the private 
and domestic acts of individuals to be a libel, except when such private 
and domestic acts involved a public scandal or detriment to the 
public weal. Ifa clergyman, or a schoolmaster, or a schoolmistress 
violates the moral law either by unchastity or by habitual drunkenness, 
the public writer is justified in denouncing that conduct, because it is 
a public scandal and is detrimental to the public interest. But ifa 
merchant, or a statesman, or a lawyer chooses to violate the moral law 
by unchastity or by drunkenness, that is no concern of the public 
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writer, and any reference to such failings ought to be dealt with as 
libellous. If a butcher, or baker, or draper is a drunkard that is no 
concern of the public; and therefore to publish the fact of his 
drunkenness ought to be treated as a libel. But if a dispensing 
chemist is a drunkard the publication of the fact ought not neces- 
sarily to be treated as a libel, because the drunkenness of a dis- 
pensing chemist is a matter of public concern. If a grocer sells 
inferior tea at an exorbitant price it would be a libel to publish and 
comment on the fact; but if the grocer sands his sugar that is a 
fraud, and it is not a libel in law to denounce a fraud. In a word, 
whilst public words and public acts are justly subject to public criti- 
‘cism, any reference to private character—that is to say, personal, 
domestic, and social relations—ought to be dealt with as libellous un- 
less it can be clearly shown that the reference is made in the interest of 
the public. What I am now stating are, I apprehend, the principles of 
the common law, but I contend that it would be highly beneficial 
to have them embodied in a statute. The public writer would then 
clearly understand that any reference to private character would, by a 
presumption of law, be regarded as libellous, and upon the public 
writer would be cast the onus probandi that the imputations against 
the private character were true in fact, and further, that the impugned 
conduct was absolutely and directly a public scandal or detrimental 
or dangerous to the public weal. 

It is noteworthy how in the public interest we sacrifice the rights 
of the individual. Take the extreme case of a man convicted of a 
crime, for which he is sentenced to aterm of imprisonment. The 
theory of the law is that the punishment expurgates the guilt, 
and that when the offender leaves prison he is no longer to be treated 
as a guilty man, and therefore there are so many degrees of 
punishment. It is in law a libel to recite after the lapse of years 
the fact that a man was at one timea felon. But in practice the 
offender is branded for life. His trial and conviction are recorded 
in the newspapers, and he cannot blot out the record. All we can 
say is that the publication is necessary in the interest of the com- 
munity. Reports of the proceedings of police courts are also 
privileged, and a man falsely accused, and who is not put upon his 
trial for lack of even prima facie evidence, is subject to the annoyance, 
the pain, and the injury of having the false accusation against him 
published in the newspapers. But it is for the interest of the public 
that such publication should be privileged, because it is the best means 
of obtaining evidence against the guilty. I think, however, that ex 
parte applications should be heard iz camera. When an application 
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is made to strike an attorney off the rolls the name of the defendant 
is not published, and the same regard should be paid to the reputa- 
tion of other persons. 

We have suggested that without any infringement of recognised 
principles the Legislature might define the lawful limits of criticism 
in respect to comments on private character. The Legislature might 
also with advantage set forth the privileges of the public writer. Any 
criticisms, however sharp, caustic, or uncompromising, of public utter- 
ances, public acts, and published writings, ought to be in fact, as they 
are in theory, privileged, provided there is no imputation of motive ; 
that is, not a personally corrupt or immoral motive. If a critic says 
that a book is grossly immoral, that ought to be privileged, whether 
the judgment is true or false; but if the critic says, “the author of this 
work seeks to lower the moral tone of his readers,” that ought to be 
treated as a libel, although the book is vile and the imputation is 
manifestly true. If the Legislature embodied these well-known doc- 
trines in a statute the jury would be able to attach a definite meaning 
to the term “the limits of fair criticism.” If there is any imputation 
on private character that would be Zer se a libel, and the defendant 
would be cast in damages unless he succeeded in rebutting the pre- 
sumption of law by maintaining a plea that the imputation on private 
character was published in the direct interest of the public. On the 
other hand, if the alleged libel dealt only with public utterances, 
public acts, or published works, then the jury would assume that the 
publication was privileged, and it would devolve upon the plaintiff to 
prove that in some way or other the alleged libel reflected upon his 
personal character by the imputation of corrupt or other improper 
and dishonourable motives. 

The one farthing, one shilling, and even the forty shilling 
verdicts ought to be abolished. What is the meaning of such a ver- 
dict? So far from benefiting, it injures the character of the plaintiff. 
Tt means “ The plaintiff has been libelled, and he deserved to be 
libelled, for his character is worthless ;” or, “The defendant has 
committed a technical error, but the plaintiff deserves no sympathy 
for bringing the action.” I shall be told that here at the discretion of 
the court the verdicts do not carry costs, and that therefore the jury 
practically fines both litigants. That seems to me most objectionable. 
It is the business of the jury to find for one side or the other, for a 
juryman is not and ought not to be an arbitrator. I am sure that it 
would be more just and also more salutary if the jury were directed 
to give the defendant the benefit of any doubt, and therefore if 
it was not of opinion that the case justified the imposition 
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of substantial damages, that it should find a verdict for the de- 
fendant. 

The theory of the common law is that a man has an inherent right 
to his good reputation, and so if his character is assailed he is entitled 
to redress, though he cannot prove any special damage. But surely a 
man ought not to make a market of his good reputation. If the 
plaintiff has sustained special damage let him be recompensed. In 
cases where there is no proof of special damage let the damages 
awarded by the jury be a fine payable into the public exchequer. It 
is preposterous and immoral for a man to ask for and to receive a 
sum of money as a salve for his wounded honour. If a man is 
damaged in his estate by a libel let him be recompensed. If his 
honour only is hurt let him have the redress of public vindication, 
and let the defamer be punished by a fine. 

I now come to points of practice, or rather the application of the 
principles of the law of libel, and this part of the subject is of the 
highest importance, for it brings us to the consideration of those 
defects in the law which are oppressive to the journalist and therefore 
are a restraint on the just and wholesome liberty of the press. 

The proprietor, publisher, and printer of a newspaper are severally 
and conjointly liable for libels. It is no doubt hard that more than 
one person should be legally responsible, but it is so important that 
the public should be protected that no change would be expedient. 
Besides, when one of these parties proves his means to meet the case, 
even though several actions are commenced, they are consolidated 
by the undertakings of the parties who are severally liable, and no 
additional costs are incurred. Sometimes, when the printer is a man 
of means and the proprietor is without resources, the printer has to 
pay a heavy penalty for a fault for which he is in no degree respon- 
sible, and which he could not by the utmost vigilance have pre- 
vented. There is no remedy for this, except that the offending 
newspaper should be primarily responsible for the costs and damages. 
That is to say, if the proprietor fails to pay the damages and costs, 
the copyright of the paper, in spite of any mortgage, should be liable 
to be sold either by auction or by advertisement to the highest bidder, 
and the proceeds of such sale should be applied in the first instance 
to the payment of the damages and costs of the libel suit. But this 
is a matter which does not concern the public, but the parties seve- 
rally and conjointly responsible for libel. 

It very rarely happens that the successful plaintiff in a libel suit 
against a newspaper does not recover his damages and costs, 
because worthless newspapers are not often sued, but, unfortunately, 
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it is a too common occurrence for the successful newspaper to have 
to pay its own costs, The judges almost always refuse, and very 
properly, to make an order for the plaintiff to find security for costs. 
If they did so it would be equivalent to debarring a poor man from 
seeking redress for a wrong. But there is a middle course that would 
be just to both parties, and would put a stop to what I do not 
hesitate io call a system of extortion and oppression. 

I propose that when the plaintiff in an action for libel has delivered 
his declaration the defendant shall be entitled to apply to a judge in 
chambers to stay the action unless the plaintiff finds security for 
costs. This application shall be on the ground that the action is 
frivolous, or that the defendant has offered such apology and com- 
pensation as ought to satisfy the plaintiff. Now in no case whatever 
would the plaintiff be compelled to stop his action provided he has 
the means of paying the costs of the defendant if he loses. The de- 
fendant would have to satisfy the judge that the action was frivolous or 
that he had rendered fair apology and reasonable compensation before 
he could claim an order for security for costs. Surely when a judge 
holds that an action is frivolous, or that the defendant has rendered 
or is willing to render full redress for the wrong, there can be no 
injustice in compelling the plaintiff to find security for costs if he 
resolves, in opposition to the opinion of the judge, to go on with the 
action. Such a regulation would be a great boon to newspaper pro- 
prietors, and it would not interfere with the right of the subject to 
seek a remedy for the wrong that he has suffered. 

With regard to threats of action for libel, any one who by the 
agency of a lawyer’s letter threatens a newspaper with an action for 
libel, and though the newspaper declines to apologise, does not 
begin and go on with the action, should be liable to be summoned 
before a magistrate on the charge of intimidation, and be liable toa fine 
not exceeding (say) ten pounds, provided he cannot satisfy the magis- 
trate that though he has not commenced or proceeded with an action 
yet he had reasonable ground for threatening to sue the newspaper. 
Those who are aware how newspapers are annoyed and harassed 
with threats of actions for libel will agree with me that it is an evil 
that ought to be checked. Sometimes these letters are sent for the 
mere purpose of intimidation, and they often answer the purpose. 
An editor is naturally loth to continue to criticise the conduct of a 
man who has threatened legal proceedings for a late criticism. If 
the threat is carried out and the case is tried it may tell against the 
newspaper that whilst there was notice of an action the alleged libels 
were repeated. Threats of action for libel are thus calculated to 
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gag the press. Then writs are issued, not with the intention of 
going on with the action, but in the hope of a compromise. “Insert 
an apologetic paragraph, pay my lawyer’s bill, give me a trifling com- 
pensation as a substantial acknowledgment of your fault, and I will 
let the matter drop.” Actions for libel are frequently threatened and 
commenced with a view to black-mailing the newspaper. If the 
action goes on, whatever may be the verdict of the jury, the 
newspaper is sure to lose. If there is a verdict for the defendant 
the newspaper will probably have to pay all its own costs, 
and even if the taxed costs are paid by the plaintiff there will 
be the extra costs to come out of the till of the newspaper. 
The temptation, then, is very strong, and often prevails, to settle 
the matter for #10 or £15. The plaintiff and his attorney are 
delighted. The speculative writ has succeeded, though the plaintiff 
had no ground of action and would not have gone on to trial. 
Leading papers are not the victims of this system—they are not 
intimidated by threats, and they can afford to reply to a suit by giving 
the name of a solicitor to accept service on their behalf. But there 
are hundreds of honest and useful organs of public opinion not rich 
enough to defy speculative threats and writs, and they ought to be 
protected by law. The attempt to prevent the free expression of 
opinion, and the attempt to employ the machinery of the law for 
extortion, are serious offences and ought to be punished. 

A restraint has lately been imposed on the press which I hold to be 
altogether unjustifiable. It has been asserted that when an action has 
been commenced it is a contempt of court for the newspaper to com- 
ment on the character or acts of the plaintiff. The further comments 
are published at the peril of the newspaper, and the plaintiff can pro- 
duce them at the trial ; or, if he chooses, commence another action. But 
I hope and believe that such further comments are not unlawful, and 
that they will not be regarded and dealt with as a contempt of court. 
Suppose that A. is defrauding the public. Three or four of the 
leading newspapers comment on his conduct. A. serves them with 
writs ; and if the doctrine we refer to is sanctioned by the courts, 
then A. could for many months continue his foul practices without 
the risk of exposure. I wish that one of the judges would take an 
opportunity of declaring that a man cannot gag the press by issuing 
writs. 

In offering these observations I trust I have not manifested an ex- 
clusive or even an undue regard for the liberty of the press. He who 
supposes that liberty can abide and flourish without the restraints of 
law has not read, or has not understood, the lessons of history. Liberty 
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can only exist when it is as far removed from license as it is from 
despotism. An untrammelled press—that is, a press which might 
trample on the rights of the individual with impunity—would not be 
a free press, but a cruel, hateful, and death-stricken tyranny. For 
the sake of preserving the liberty of the press we must have a 
stringent, searching, and comprehensive law of libel. If any one 
contends that the protection of the right of the individual is more to 
be considered than the liberty of the press I am not prepared to 
deny the proposition—at least not without reserve. But happily the 
liberty of the press is compatible with the due protection of the 
rights of the individual, and it should be our anxious desire to 
uphold the latter without doing detriment to the former. I maintain, 
and I think I have justified the opinion, that the present law of libel 
—that is, the application of the doctrines of the law in respect to 
libel—is needlessly oppressive to the press and does unduly, and 
consequently to the public injury, militate against and curtail the 
wholesome liberty of the press. The nation is now engaged in the 
sacred work of education. We are striving to emancipate the minds 
of all men and women from the bondage of ignorance. We are en- 
deavouring to ensure to every man and woman the blessing of 
free thought, which is the most precious of human birthrights. 
At such a time we ought to take heed that the expression of thought 
is free, for nothing is more dangerous than free thought and a 
manacled tongue. We should insist upon the utmost liberty of 
criticism which is compatible with respect for the right of the in- 
dividual to have his reputation protected by law ; but unless there 
are some changes in the law of libel I am persuaded that the just 
and beneficent liberty of the English press will be seriously and 
fatally impaired. 
JoHN BAKER HOopkKINs. 





A VISIT TO HELIGOLAND. 
BY MRS. FORRESTER, AUTHOR OF “FAIR WOMEN,” “MY HERO,” &c. 


familiarity upon British ears. Two ideas are connected 

with it by the quan public—* It belongs to us, and the 

su) Germans want it,” or “It is an island somewhere in the 

middle of the sea that is being gradually undermined by rabbits ; there 

were letters in the Zimes about it.” But after all there is nota rabbit 

in the island—at least, I never saw or heard of one. Of Germany 

coveting it I will say a little more by-and-by. Meantime, as very 

few people really know where Heligoland is, I may mention that it 

is in the North Sea, about three hours from the mouths of the Elbe 

and Weser, six hours by steamer from Hamburg, and five from 
Bremen, or rather Bremenhafen. 

I left London on a broiling August day, and my destination was 
Heligoland, whither I was going on a visit to the Governor.» At the 
last moment I abandoned my intention of travelling overland zié 
Brussels, Cologne, Hanover, and Bremen, for the thought of railway 
journeys and continental towns in such heat was unbearable, more 
particularly when the awful word “cholera” was in every one’s 
mouth. So having taken my cabin on the previous night, I found 
myself this fierce August morning on board a fine steamer bound 
for Bremenhafen, which is two hours by rail distant from the free city 
of Bremen. Two of the most delightful days imaginable I spent on 
board the Sperber. As we steamed down the Thames a gentle 
breeze sprang up, the sun seemed to lose its heat and fierceness now 
our backs were turned upon it, and the cool air fanned our faces. We 
worked our way down to the sea slowly but surely, the river widening, 
widening, until the banks were but indistinctly visible on either side. 
“Ts this the sea?” I asked the pilot at last, for never a ripple stirred 
the smooth waters. ‘“ Yes, mum, this is sea sure enough, and you'll 
have it much the same all the way now I reckon.” And I blessed 
that Ancient Mariner for his jolly, hearty assurance (I am not the 
best sailor in the world), and was sorry when a boat picked him up 
off Harwich and conveyed him to the shore to find his way back to 
London and wait until another Lloyd’s North German steamer 
wanted piloting down old Father Thames. On we steamed past 
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light-houses and light-ships—a gallant Trinity boat shot past and 
past again, going from one to another on a tour of inspection. At 
last the sun went down like a ball of fire, the stars came out, and as 
our good ship sped onwards she left behind a long track of silver, 
though there wasno moon. This was the Mcerleuchten—or, as we call 
it, phosphoric lights. The air was getting quite cool. I wrapped 
myself up in a fur cloak ; fur! when on shore a muslin wrapper had 
seemed unbearable, and I pitied the dwellers on land. Then to bed 
in my tiny crib, where I really slept till morning. Another heavenly 
day greeted me—blue sky, unruffled sea, delicious air—and at 8 p.m. 
we anchored in sight of Heligoland, with its beacon glittering brightly 
in the distance. “‘ Oh!” I thought, “if the Governor only knew I was 
here and would send off his boat for me !” but I was not discontented 
at the idea of spending another night at sea. We were at the mouth 
of the Weser ; the captain, a cautious individual, thought it not well 
to venture up the river in the dark without a pilot, so there we 
remained until 3 a.m., when, with a noise as though every plank of 
the good ship were parting asunder, the anchor was drawn in and we 
steamed up the Weser. At six the ruthless steward disturbed our 
slumbers—we “ were in,” we “ were there ”—which was not quite the 
case; but up we scrambled, partook of breakfast (by courtesy), and 
then really and truly we were in. I must par parenthese mention that 
the cuisine on board was inconceivably bad—cheap enough, ten 
shillings a head for the whole voyage ; but if you had given fifty 
pounds you could have obtained no better fare. That was the only 
drawback to my otherwise charming voyage. I could get nothing to 
eat. On shore—oh, irony of Fate !—I had been surrounded with 
every delicacy, but without appetite to enjoy it. Now I was raven- 
ously hungry, and all offered me was raw sausage, raw herrings, 
cold potato salad, and Spzegeleter, otherwise fried eggs, which do not 
suit my digestion. We arrived in Bremenhafen at 7a.m. The moment 
the ship stopped we found the heat unbearable; then landing, we 
took a carriage and drove to another part of the harbour to find the 
Heligoland boat. 

We were the first passengers on board, and had our choice of seats. 
Presently the train came in, and the boat was flooded from end to 
end with the new arrivals, for it was Saturday, and the Bremen folk 
take their trip to Heligoland from Saturday until Monday as 
Cockneys go to Margate or Brighton: Besides these were groups of 
Badegister or bathing guests, with a good deal of luggage, going for a 
fortnight or three weeks, to whom Heligoland isa kind of Scarborough 
on a small scale. The moment we were under way every one sought 
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distraction by breakfasting. A swift-footed little waiter, with a junior 
satellite, hurried to and fro, bearing cutlets, biftecks, beer, wine, and 
coffee with unflagging zeal, until he seemed fain to melt with fervent 
heat. I thought by the quantity of provisions I saw disposed of every 
passenger must have breakfasted twice over, but lo! at one o'clock 
tables were laid the whole length of the deck—the little waiter and 
his Ganymede rushed about more frantically than ever, and it was 
evident that a large majority were contemplating the serious business 
of the day. About this time there was an eager looking out ahead. 
Then came the announcement—Heligoland was in sight, and every- 
body became intensely excited and flocked to the spot whence the 
best view was to be obtained. “Ach Gott! the little island, how 
clear ! how pretty, how lovely !” There could be no doubt about one 
thing—Heligoland was very dear to the German heart, and I felt 
myself swelling with a certain pride of possession as being the only 
“ Britisher” on board. I ascended the little staircase to the summit 
of the paddle-box—the captain lent me his glass. Far away through 
a thin white mist of heat something red and shining rose out of the 
sea. Fairy-like it looked in the distance, far away across the green 
unrippled sea, and as we came nearer and nearer I thought it one of 
the prettiest pictures I had ever seen in nature’s sketch book. This 
little island ! how tiny it looked rising out of the vast expanse of 
water—to think that within an hour I should be landed and living 
everyday life on this rock, surrounded on all sides by the great waste 
of waters. There was a certain awe in the first thought of being cut 
off from the rest of the world—of being hemmed in by the arms of 
“our great fair mother the Sea,” so placid and friendly now, but in 
a few hours perhaps to be lashed into wild, fierce storm. 

Nearer we come to the red rocks flooded with sunshine, and now 
little white specks are visible, and then the green, grass-covered 
summit. Gradually the island grows larger—we distinguish the light- 
house, the church, the houses, the boats, even the expectant crowd 
on the shore. <A gun booms through the air, presently another, and 
at the third salute we come to anchor, and everything is distinctly 
visible. After all now we are there it does not look at all strange. 
I am reminded a little of Scarborough by the red-tiled houses of the 
lower town, and the row of white houses above on the cliff, similarly 
situated to the Crown Hotel and Crescent. There is no pier, so boats 
put off to land the passengers, and there is a good deal of crowding 
to get off first, for this is the height of the Heligoland season, and it 
is a matter of importance to be first to secure good apartments. 
Thank heaven! these cares do not assail me. Iam taken on board 
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the Governor’s boat, landed, and escorted to Government House, 
where I am not expected quite so soon, as the letter and telegram 
stating my change of plans only arrive by the same boat as myself. 

It is 2.30 on a day only fit for a salamander; but hot or cold, alive 
or dead, one must mount the two hundred steps that lead to 
the Oberland with one’s own legs, for no quadrupeds but cows, 
sheep, dogs, and cats are known on the island ; many an islander 
has never set eyes on a horse, and unless indeed you had one that 
had been in the habit/of walking up stairs from a circus, I do not know 
what use it could be put to, for the Oberland is the cliff that rises 
sheer above the little town built on the sea-shore, and is reached by 
four flights of fifty steps each. Wooden are they and easy, and partly 
shaded by trees; at intervals you take the opportunity of benches to 
“rest and be thankful.” Vo/ens volens, your motto must be Zxce/sior, 
for having planted your foot on the two hundredth step, there is still 
agentle rise in the ground all the way to Government House. Once 
there, you are amply repaid for your exertions ; the fresh breeze, pure, 
unbreathed before, meets you, and you look down over the little 
town below on the blue waters and picturesque Sandy Island a mile 
out in the sea. Heaven be praised that the broiling sun has driven 
every one indoors save a few Heligoland boatmen, for it is the usual 
custom of the visitors, numbering some hundreds, to take up their 
station on either side of the ropes drawn to keep them from pressing 
too closely on the new arrivals, and stare, with a relentless curiosity, 
too often bursting into shouts of derisive laughter at the appearance 
of some woe-begone face that bears evident traces of the “‘sad sea 
waves.” I should here comment with much severity on “‘ ye manners 
and customs ” of foreigners had I not a vague remembrance that such 
scenes have been witnessed on our own shores ere now. Happily 
to-day we have had a fair passage, and there are but few curious eyes 
to take stock of us; so I follow the gallant tar who is my cicerone 
unabashed up the principal street towards the steps. A large restau- 
ration on either side commences Regent Street (as we used laughingly 
to call it) from the sea-side; then a few little shops, principally 
devoted to views of Heligoland on paper, wood, china, glass, &c., and 
collections of shells ; then the Conversazions House, a large building, 
similar to the Etablissement at Boulogne,.‘where until this year 
gambling tables seduced the Badegdster. Now more innocent recrea- 
tions have superseded roulette and rouge-et-noir; the visitors go 
there to read the news, to dine, to flirt, to dance, to hear concerts ; 
for life in Heligoland is very much the same as at any other watering 
place : to bathe, to far niente, to make love is the order_of things, the 
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latter conducted with great warmth and ardour. The technical term for 
it in German is “freien,” and as one of the coastguard’s wives in- 
formed my maid, “there was nothing but fryin’ going on all over the 
place.” 

But before proceeding any further, I will pause for a moment to 
say a few words about the Heligoland of old times, for the antiquity 
of the island is not its smallest boast. Adam of Bremen in the 
eleventh century wrote an account of it, describing it very much as it is 
now, with the exception of the Badegaster ; he surmises its name to have 
been originally Heiligland, for it was held in great estimation by all 
sailors, and more particularly by pirates, who had a superstition against 
robbing it, believing that the smallest booty stolen from the island 
would infallibly entail shipwreck or death upon them. Writings from 
the seventh century have also been found relating to Heligoland, and 
some keen historians have endeavoured to prove that it was mentioned 
by Pliny. Many are the legends connected with it; in one we find 
that St. Ursula landed here with her 11,000 virgins, but met 
with such godless treatment at the hands of the Heligolanders that 
to punish them Heaven caused the greater part of the island to be 
swallowed up by the sea. Certainly it must have diminished consider- 
ably since it was big enough to accommodate 11,000 visitors, for 
now, at the height of the season, only 1,000 guests can be received 
in addition to the population of 2,000. Many are the legendary tales 
of the origin of Heligoland as a name; the most romantic and 
interesting, perhaps the most probable, is the following. 

In the sixteenth century King Helgo landed on the Saxon coast in 
the dominions of the haughty and war-loving Princess Olufa, and 
demanded her hand in marriage. This flattering proposal was 
couched in such terms as made it evident the suitor had no idea of 
being refused, and, a little intimidated by threats of the consequences 
of a rejection, the proud Princess consented. But on the happy day that 
was to unite her to King Helgo, she caused him to be drugged, had 
his head shaven, tarred and feathered him, and in this plight had 
him conveyed on board his own ship. It may be imagined that his 
sensations on waking were none of the pleasantest, but as he was 
thundering for revenge the Princess appeared on the shore with such 
a host that he had no choice but to defer his vengeance until a more 
favourable opportunity. Burning with fury, he put off to sea, but not 
long afterwards appeared again on the coast. This time he had 
recourse to stratagem. In the forest, not far from Olufa’s Castle, he 
hid some treasure, and bribed one of her servants to confide to her its 
hiding place as a great secret. The bait took—haughty Olufa went 
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at midnight on her quest, was seized, and carried off to King Helgo’s 
ship, . - - . A daughter was born to her, whom she named 
Ursa, and gave to a peasant on the sea-shore to bring up. Twelve 
years later the King returned once more to this part of the coast, and 
finding a lovely maiden wandering on the shore, carried her off and 
married her. Olufa’s vengeance was nearly complete—she sent at 
once to her daughter, whom she took from Helgo and married to the 
King of Sweden, whereupon the former, horror-stricken, stabbed 
himself. It was from him the island took its name. 

We have heard a great deal lately about the Germans wanting 
Heligoland, and though I have heard several scout the idea, the fol- 
lowing quotation from a book published in 1855 will, I think, show 
that the wish to possess the island has occasionally been present to 
the mind of Germany:— — 


In 1848 the idea was mooted of making Heligoland the principal harbour for 
the German fleet. The subject was seriously handled by the newspapers. The 
German Naval Gazette aired the theme widely in its columns. ‘ Heligoland,” it 
said, ‘“‘must be gained from the English by a straightforward appeal to the 
Parliament and nation. Then a dam must be made round the island, that, at any 
price—cost what millions it might—a harbour for ‘three-deckers’ should be en- 
sured. The reefs stretching far into the sea would afford stone enough for the 
purpose.” . . . . . Idonot know whether England was even aware of the 
extent to which this idea was carried, but I believe she would as soon leave her 
American or Australian colonies to stand by themselves as to give away Heligo- 
land. That a safe harbour for men-of-war could be made there admits of no 
doubt, but the cost would be so enormous that its value to Germany would in no 
degree be commensurate with the outlay. True, the island is of great importance, 
but more on account of it being in foreign hands in time of war than of its indi- 
vidual importance to Germany. . . . Heligoland is too small and too out of 
the way te be of real use as a harbour in war-time. It is not enough to ensure 
safety against storm, but there must also be no danger of seizure. How long 
could Heligoland hold out against a siege ? In the sixteenth century George Brueck 
was of opinion that the Overland, or upper part, was uninvadable. But no tales of 
heroism have ever been told of Heligoland, and never will be, for in a very short 
time the inhabitants must perish, toa man, of hunger. Three times already it has 
been taken—1654, 1714, and 1807. And if for its protection batteries were 
built out into the sea, the cost becomes stupendous. The Naval Gazette proposed 
to make use of the reefs, possibly because the writer was utterly ignorant on the 
subject, for the reefs are composed of stone so brittle, of such masses of chalk 
and clay, that youcould not build a stable out of it, let alone a fortified harbour. 
As the neighbouring coasts do not afford the necessary material, stone would have 
to be brought from Germany, Scotland, or Norway. What sums that would run 
away with may easily be conjectured. Why, the making of a harbour for mer- 
chantmen and brigs would offer very great difficulties, and before even that small 
undertaking the inexhaustible purse of Great Britain has hitherto recoiled, though 
the advantages of it would be great, and the Heligolanders have often made urgent 
representations on the subject. When in 1811 Napoleon conceived the project 
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of making a fortified harbour on the German North Sea Coast, England began to 
consider the expediency of improving the defences of Heligoland. But it ended 
in smoke. Napoleon fell, and England stood fast without fortifying Heligoland. 
There was only one rusty old gun on the island, but it served to maintain strict 
neutrality throughout the Danish-German war. 

If we only had a united Germany! a resolute Prussia! harbours and 
three-deckers would soon be forthcoming, and perhaps the opportunity 
of winning Heligoland would not be wanting if Germany but knew how to 
turn her strength to account. England only respects practical people and 
nations. 


How the writer must rejoice now that his longings for German 
unification are accomplished, and that beyond his wildest dreams! 
According to him we must begin to quake for our little island, of 
which I am certain we undervalue the importance. The great 
argument for it is not so much its intrinsic value to us, but the 
enormous advantage it might give to another Power. And having 
spent some very pleasant days under English rule upon the little 
sea-girt rock, I for one should be sorry to think of its being ceded 
to Germany or any other country. 

The Heligolanders are very well affected towards England, much 
better than toGermany; but their strongest sympathies I am told are 
Danish. The language used by them is a queer compound of 
Frisian, English and German. Now that Colonel Maxse, the 
Governor, has instituted schools on the island, many of the children 
speak and understand our language well. Not the least curious 
feature on the island is the church, though it boasts no very great 
antiquity. In the middle of the nave, suspended from the roof, is a 
ship in full rig. The pulpit forms the centre-piece of the chancel, and 
has on either side a huge silver candlestick presented by theeKing of 
Sweden. All round the galleries painted in panels are a series of 
pictures representing sacred subjects, from Adam in Paradise to the 
shipwreck of St. Paul. ‘The Governor’s pew is as comfortable as it is 
curious, reminding one of something between an opera-box and a 
railway carriage—it has windows on three sides, and is furnished with 
comfort. The men occupy the galleries, the pews below are all 
appropriated to the women, and in front of each seat the occupier’s 
name is inscribed with many flourishes and in lively colours. Five 
pounds purchases a sitting in perpetuity. The font is of brass, very 
ancient—date unknown. A curious custom prevails at christenings. 
As soon as the sermon is over, word is sent to the christening party, 
who immediately form themselves into procession. A number of 
little girls from six to twelve years of age go first, carrying a little 
silver or china mug with warm water, which they pour into the font. 
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The rest of the party—child, god-parents, friends—go in by another 
door, and the ceremony commences. 

In former days the Heligolanders bore no surnames—the name 
of the child (generally called after its grandfather) was tacked on to 
its father’s with an addition of S or Ens. If the father was called 
Jasper, and the son Pai, the full name of the latter was Pai Jaspers— 
the firstborn grandson was Jasper Paiens, and the great grandson 
Pai Jaspers again, so that grandfather and grandson often had the 
same name. In 1763 a new order of things was instituted. But it 
was very difficult to carry the adoption of a fixed name into execution. 
It often happened that the baptismal name of the father was made 
the surname, though the first was retained, so one often finds both 
together, such as Jasper Jaspers, Klaas Klaasen, &c. Very near 
relations, even brothers, often had different surnames. Names of 
men still retained from old times are Nummel, Bad, Nan—singular 
women’s names are Dulke, Bogge, Wentje, Maike, Pontje, Amke, 
Mamke, Wibke, Perke. 

While we are at the church, I may as well say a little about the 
courtship and marriage of the Heligolanders, which may also be 
considered eigenthiimlich. And here I must not fail to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. Oetker for a good deal of the following 
information. 

Marriage is preceded by a courtship which frequently lasts for 
years. As soon as the young people who intend to marry have 
obtained the consent of their parents, they live in what we must call 
a prenuptial state. The man from that time becomes a Freier (wooer), 
which word has a somewhat broad significance. In former times the 
lover, though permitted to visit his betrothed twice or thrice a week 
at her parents’ house, was not allowed to go out walking with her, 
but all restrictions have been done away with, and the engaged pair 
not only visit dancing places and walk out together, but the bride- 
groom elect makes his visits to his lady love as often and as long as 
he chooses, without any harm being thought of it. Asa rule the 
courtship only comes to an end when circumstances make it expedient 
that the wedding should take place. Then preparations for the 
ceremony are made in all haste, and the intended husband is not: 
allowed to go to sea lest the bride be made a widow before her 
marriage. It is almost unheard of that a man breaks his engagement 
to a girl—he would be pointed at with scorn by every finger in the 
island. : 

The wedding breakfast takes place at the house of the bridegroom’s. . 
parents. A young girl stands at the door with a bowl of warm wine, 
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and gives a ladleful to every guest who enters. Only when this 
ceremony is at an end does the bride make her appearance. 

The day before the wedding the bride elect has personally to 
invite her two supporters, the churchgoers, and the principal guests, in 
company with her intended. The supporters (Bésetters) are married 
women, her next of kin, who conduct her to church and afford her 
the necessary support and countenance—the churchgoers (Kark- 
gungers) are men who are particularly invited to go to the church with- 
out necessarily participating in the subsequent festivities. ‘They pre- 
sent themselves in the morning at the house of the bridegroom and 
accompany him to the residence of the bride, where the procession to 
the church commences. After the ceremony the happy pair adjourn 
to the house where the breakfast is held, followed by the fathers and 
the supporters. The house has meanwhile been decorated with flags 
and flowers by friendly hands. Then begins the rather arduous task 
for the bridegroom of fetching the invited guests from their own 
dwellings. ‘The young people may perhaps excuse this formality, but 
all the elderly and married folk would consider themselves greatly 
slighted if the young man omitted the ceremony. When all are 
assembled, the feasting begins—in which, as usual, the wedding cake 
holds a prominent part. Towards the end of the “ breakfast” the 
woman who has made the cake comes into the room with a piece of 
burning rag, affecting to complain bitterly that she has burnt her— 
well—chemise. A subscription is at once made, and the money is put 
into a dish of salt. The feast over, every one goes for a walk, arm- 
in-arm, and bad indeed must be the weather that prevents the 
promenade over the island and through the streets customary upon 
such occasions. Other amusements follow, until about midnight 
all adjourn to the dancing-place, where a particular dance in honour 
of the bride takes place, after which the happy pair are escorted to 
their own house. 

I was tempted one night by curiosity to see a Heligoland dance, 
and went in for half an hour to the “Sonnen Untergang,” a sort 
of public-house, where it was being held. Some fifty people were 
assembled—the girls neat and respectable-looking, but none of them 
deserving in my eyes the appellation “‘ Die Schone Helgolinderinn,” 
which is frequently bestowed on them. The men were as rough a 
looking lot as one could well see—some islanders and a sprinkling 
of Englishmen from the fishing smacks lying off the island. The 
music was a very bad barrel organ, called a “ Nudelkasten,” let into 
the wall, which played at a furious rate polkas, waltzes, galops, and 
Rhinelanders (something between a waltz and a polka). Twopence a 
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dance is charged to each man, and the organ stops in the middle of 
the dance while the master of the ceremonies collects the money. So 
it becomes a very expensive amusement to a “dancing man,” and the 
landlord must reap enormous profits, as his only outlay is a few oil 
lamps ; and the men who do not dance, drink at his bar, while 
every one who enters pays an admission fee of twopence—strangers, 
fourpence. Ladies are not called upon to pay ; but though this piece 
of gallantry is shown them, they have to make up for it by doing all 
the real hard work of the island. The men are a very lazy set, and 
high pay is no incentive to them to work. They are good at sea; 
but on land! For instance, when I arrived I was highly amused 
to see my trunk—which, if somewhat large, is not at all heavy—carried 
on poles and ropes by four brawny Heligolanders. It took ten men 
to carry up my luggage, which was by no means unreasonable or 
excessive. The islanders are for the most part a peaceful race— 
there is very little brawling amongst them, and murder is an unknown 
crime. 

When I was a child I remember reading of some heathen 
savages who prayed for wrecks. But “ burning suns must shine and 
many waters roll,” I thought, between that and our “ Christian land.” 
However, this dreadful thing happened no farther distant than 
Heligoland, where prayers were regularly offered in church for 
shipwrecks. For the natives lived by such flotsam and jetsam as the 
waves cast up, and to them it was no more sin to pray for wrecks, 
than it is to us to beseech as we do for our daily bread. Happily all 
this is changed now—when I attended divine service the clergyman 
prayed impressively for those abroad on the deep waters, and there 
are tales of gallant rescues of drowning mariners by the Heligolanders 
and our British coastguard. Everything on the island has vastly 
improved and continues to improve under the judicious and liberal 
rule of Colonel Maxse. He has done away with the old administra- 
tion of justice, which was rank corruption and favouritism, and taken 
the law into his own hands. The captain of the coastguard settles 
all minor differences—the Governor, the more important ones; and 
there is always power of appeal from the lower court to the higher. 

It is a pity that the old costumes are giving way here, as in most 
places, to the ruthless hand of ugly modern fashion ; still you may 
yet see the scarlet petticoat with its yellow border, the kerchief 
pinned across the breast, and the curious sun bonnet and veil of 
black silk edged with lace ; the men nearly all wear blouses instead 
of the corduroys, blue shirt, and souwesters of former days. During the 
season, the islanders make considerable profit out of visitors—in the 
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winter, when the island is storm-locked and boats cannot come near, 
they live on very little, principally on fish purchased from English 
smacks and dried. 

Now a word about the life of the visitors. The great event of the 
day is the bathing, and as this takes place from the Diine, a sandbank 
in the sea, a mile away, those who have not chartered their own 
boats wait their turn to be pulled across by the omnibus boats. A 
very pretty sight it was from my window on a fine morning to watch 
the boats, some fifteen or twenty, each with four rowers and a brown 
sail, scudding across the blue rippling waters. On the shore a closely 
packed crowd stand patiently in the hot sun waiting for their turn, 
and consoled for the ills of the present by a delicious hope of the 
future, when they shall be swimming and diving in the cool, fresh, 
strong water. For the sea in this part has peculiar properties—it is 
more like strong spirit than water, and for the unwary who remain in 
too long is really dangerous. The bath over, people walk about, or 
sit on the sand with their books—the ladies of course with hair 
unbound—then they recross, put on fresh attire, read the papers, and 
at three the dinner commences and lasts two hours. If you happen 
to pass the Conversazions House at this hour you will see through 
the open windows some three or four hundred persons dining 
together, and your ears will be assailed by a perfect Babel of voices. 
There are several other ¢ad/es d’héte on the Oberland and Unterland, 
and no vacant seats at any of the tables. The afternoon is occupied 
by sipping coffee and listening to the band, or watching the arrival of 
. the Hamburg or Bremen steamers—if it is not Tuesday or Friday, 
when no boat comes in. After two or three rough days, when the 
steamers have not been able to come, there is a very keen anxiety, 
for provisions fall short, and people do not quite like the thought of 
being cut off from the outer world, and getting no letters or papers. 
At seven the theatre, built and supported by the Governor, commences 
—a2a fairly good company from Berlin perform five nights a week ; and 
besides that amusement, there is the Conversazions House, where 
there is dancing or a concert almost every night. So it will be seen 
that life on a little island in the middle of the sea can be made as 
cheery as in a big city. The Governor entertains with much good 
taste and hospitality—not a few members of royalty and nobility are 
his guests—and with picnics, yachting, impromptu dances, private 
theatricals, and pleasant dinner and supper parties, time wears swiftly 
away, and leaves only a grateful and cheery memory of the days 
spent on the bright little island of Heligoland. 





PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 





XIX.—MISS BATEMAN. 


TP UST at the time when this lady seemed likely to drop 
out of our consideration, except as an actress of one 
character, she has taken the town by storm, almost as 
successfully as she did in the part of Leah. Despite 
our reminiscences of this remarkable performance we 
were beginning to take Miss Bateman at her own 
estimate. Already in these papers we had referred to 
one important test by which even the most superficial 

observer can gauge the capacity of an actor or actress, namely, by 
asking the simple question, “Is his or her name associated with a 
single character or with many?” When we think of Mrs. Siddons a 
number of striking characters rise up before us—Queen Catharine, 
Constance, Jane Shore, Isabella. The same with Rachel; and, 
indeed, with all our greatest players. It is true that in these days 
such opportunities for acting do not offer as presented themselves 
to the Queens of the stage in the days that are gone. Expensive 
accessories, the ruinous cost of advertising, and the absolute necessity 
of making one piece run for hundreds of nights, do not encourage 
versatility ; and the tendency of management as we have known it 
for some time, both here and in America, is to make one-part actors 
and actresses. We may instance Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, 
Miss Bateman’s Leah, Sothern’s Lord Dundreary. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for her reputation, and happily for art, Miss Bateman has 
recently stepped out into Ristori’s greatest part, and with such un- 
doubted power as entitles her Medea to be ranked with that of the 
great Italian. 

But we propose first to deal with Miss Bateman’s earlier history. 
We have only until recently seen her in two or three great parts, and 
her name is associated in the public mind only with these representa- 
tions. Most people consider Mary Warner to be Miss Bateman’s 
second best character. The acting had high merits undoubtedly for 
its realism, which is most sought after in these days; but to our 
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thinking she rather lowered than raised or ennobled a picture ot 
squalid misery and suffering. There was little or none of that refining 
and spiritualising which in all such scenes should take us out of the 
region of miserable garrets, tattered rags, and broken-down furniture, 
and show us the noble soul in its dignity that pierces through all. 
Miss Bateman’s aim was the direct contrary—to level her own natural 
feeling to the scenic squalor about her, and in as realistic a way as pos- 
sible present the picture of a workwoman of the lower class reduced 
to straits and privations, and such as she might be seen by some 
casual visitor who had come to relieve her wants. This effect, the 
reader need not be reminded, is outside the legitimate circle of the 
drama, and belongs to the realism that includes cabs, houses on fire, 
&c., though it belongs to a popular style of modern playing. 
One of the aims at least of fine acting is to bring before us the 
nobler and more heroic side of our nature, and the aim of presenting 
it in a theatre is to furnish such a spectacle to those who may not 
have an opportunity of seeing it in real life, or may be under a false 
impression as to such matters. As Mr. Gladstone reminded an 
audience recently, the search for and illustrating of deauty is the true 
aim of all art; and every actor and actress should keep well before 
their mind that the most faithful imitation of nature is utterly stupid 
and valueless save as an exhibition of mere mechanical power. 

It is, however, very different in the case of Leah; and it may 
be fairly said that any one who had seen Miss Bateman in the part 
would never forget his impressions. The play itself is written on 
true principles—the same that guided the great masters, viz., the 
choice of some grand popular emotion or passion, and its legitimate 
results. This is speaking in a tongue intelligible to all ages and nations. 
The play is broad, simple, powerful, and rationally characteristic; and 
it may be said to consist of a series of emotions, not of a mere nar- 
rative. Such is that which lives and makes the deepest impression ; 
and with such a piece the figure of Miss Bateman will always be 
associated. Nothing more picturesque can be conceived, and there 
is in it an air of truth and breadth which is captivating. One of the 
most dramatic, because the simplest, situations on the stage is the 
conclusion of the first act, where the hunted Jewess is seen rushing 
in, pursued by the crowd, and the village priest interposes to protect 
her. The whole story is here told in the most effective way ; and, 
in fact, in the only effective way, for a quarter of an hour's descrip- 
tion of persecution, given in the most lugubrious manner, would not 
convey the idea dramatically. The tender situations, especially 
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the one at the close of the scene where she relents, is of the highest 
order. Miss Bateman lavishes quite a wealth of elaborate art on 
this character. It is finished like a Meissonier painting—gesture, 
above all, attitude. She has also a strange, dreamy glance, that 
seems to look beyond the audience, and which imparts a wonderful 
depth of poetry and sentiment to the whole. The curse which she 
hurls at her weak lover will always be a dramatic memory. Old men 
and women will tell the next generation of it with undimmed admira- 
tion ; while that moaning, wailing sob of recognition and repentance, 
which is the leading feature of the last act, will dwell in the hearts of 
all play-goers who have had the privilege of sitting through Miss 
Bateman’s dramatic story of the passionate, loving, tender, persecuted 
Jewess. 

It must have been the peculiar passion and tenderness of Miss 
Bateman’s Leah which marked her down in the mind of Mr. 
Wills for a humanised version of Medea. The wonder is that this 
actress had not already been furnished with a series of strong 
classical parts. Mr. Tom Taylor would have shown far greater 
insight into character and capacity if he had given his part of 
Joan to Miss Bateman. She is the only lady upon the stage 
at the present time who could realise the wild, dreamy, fanatical 
valour and single minded purpose of the Maid of Orleans. Whose 
fault is it that Miss Bateman is known only as Leah? We have 
been inclined to lay the charge at her own door. Medea answers 
a half-committed injustice. It may be said that the tenour and 
passion of “ Wills’s Medea” is more Gothic than classic ; but the 
purely classic is unsuited to our age and manners. It needs 
that very essence of humanity which Mr. Wills has put into 
his version of the story, and which Miss Bateman interprets with 
a force of pathos which comes within the highest order of the 
truest art. Her entrance is in itself a splendid situation, and she is 
equal to it. The meeting at Corinth between Medea and Jason 
brings out a peculiar subtle power which reflects back from actress 
to audience full confidence in her capacity to interpret passion. 
Indeed, from the opening scene you cannot help feeling that Miss 
Bateman holds her strength in reserve ; and when it does burst forth 
there is no strain, no effort; the passion is natural, it has smouldered 
all through ; that it lights up and becomes a blaze is in the nature 
of things. There is no tearing of passion, no screeching, no wild 
action of the arms, no ugly contortion of the features. Her rage 
is a real terrific outburst, the letting loose of pent up passion, not 
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the passion of a drab, but the rage of a strong-willed, wildly-loving, 
guilty queen, who has sacrificed kith and kin, conscience, virtue, 
home—everything, to a barbaric admiration for a great warrior. 
Since the curse in “ Leah” first heightened the pulses of Adelphi 
audiences, nothing more terribly impressive has been seen than the 
incantation scene at the Lyceum, in which the face of the actress, 
under the lurid light of a fine stage effect, entirely changes. It is 
another face, as if the soul of the woman possessed of a fearful spell 
looked out from its windows, the eyes, and showed the hideous 
character of the house within. Here is facial acting indeed. 
Mr. Planché in his long looked for book of recollections tells us 
how Lablache used to give a most extraordinary representation of 
a thunderstorm simply by facial expression :—‘‘ The gloom that 
gradually overspread his countenance appeared to deepen into actual 
darkness, and the terrific frown indicated the angry lowering of the 
tempest. The lightning commenced by winks of the eyes, and 
twitchings of the muscles of the face, succeeded by rapid sidelong 
movements of the mouth which wonderfully recalled to you the 
forked flashes that seem to rend the sky, the notion of thunder 
being conveyed by the shaking of his head. By degrees the lightning 
became less vivid, the frown relaxed, the gloom departed, anda 
broad smile illuminating his expansive face assured us that the 
sun had broken through the clouds and the storm was over. He 
told me the idea occurred to him in the Champs Elysées, where 
one day, in company with Signor de Begnis, he witnessed a 
distant thunderstorm above the Arc de Triomphe.” Any one 
but a true artist would simply make a mountebank of him- 
self in such a performance as this, and it is difficult to imagine 
Lablache being really impressive in it. The idea has only occurred 
to us in illustration of that extraordinary change which takes place in 
Miss Bateman’s features during her imprecation over the charmed 
veil, which is the instrument of vengeance against her rival. 
There is no twitching, no nervous spasm of the features, no 
tricky motion of eyes or mouth; but the hot, hissing, murderous, 
witch-like words have their counterpart in the face, which receives and 
gives back, like a landscape, the lowering clouds and the wild watery 
flashes of the sun. What a contrast is this to the gentle motherly sym- 
pathy of the woman in the third act where she appeals for her children! 
Mr. Wills has shown considerable ability and judgment in his adapta- 
tion of the story to suit the very special power of Miss Bateman in 
portraying emotion. From the point where the mother tries to 
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win back the love of her children, to that last tiger-like attempt to 
carry them off, ending with their death ; and the grand figure of the 
murderess, and her pealing monotone reply to Jason—‘‘ Who slew 
them?” “Thou!” (upon which the curtain goes down)— Miss 
Bateman gives us a sort of dramatic storm, beginning with sunlight 
looking down upon flowers through a tearful sky, and ending with a 
blinding hurricane that has its finale in a blasting, crushing, scorching 
thunderbolt. 

Under Mr. Bateman’s management the Lyceum has earned a 
deservedly high reputation for the manner in which pieces are 
mounted. ‘“ Fanchette ” was full of exquisite scenic pictures ; “The 
Bells” was put on the stage with studious attention to details of 
time and place; “‘ Leah” had never been so excellently mounted ; 
and the accessories and dresses in “ Medea” are perfect. It says 
everything for an actress that in the presence of a triumph of scenic 
art she is superior to accessories, that she towers above them, that 
she stands out alone, that she keeps your eyes and your mind from 
wandering to classic temple or purple hills. Miss Bateman fills the 
Lyceum stage with a presence that overshadows all surroundings. 

In conclusion, it may be fairly said that “ Medea in Corinth” 
gives a fresh guarantee of Lyceum prosperity, and establishes the 
reputation of Miss Bateman as a classic actress of the highest 
rank. 





OLD LOVES AND OLD LETTERS. 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY A LADY OF QUALITY. 


N the year 1816, when this grey-bearded century was young, 

a lady and gentleman met in London at the Pulteney Hotel, 

a house then in favour with the fashionable world. The 

meeting was one of those events that we call accidents for 

want of a better name, but which none the less often leave a mark 
on the sands of our lives that no after tides can wash away. 

The lady was young, captivating, closely connected with several 
members of the aristocracy, and destined to be the mother of the 
present Duchess of Buckingham and Sir Robert Harvey of Langley 
Park, Bucks, by her marriage with the eldest son of the late Sir Robert 
Harvey of Langley and Black Park, whose estates fell to his son by 
will, although for obvious reasons the baronetcy passed to Sir Robert’s 
nephew, Mr. Bateson.* The gentleman, on the other hand, was the 
son of a merchant to whom fortune had been adverse, and at the 
time of his introduction to Miss Collins he was reading for the bar, 
through which, with the buoyancy of youth, he hoped to redeem his 
fallen fortunes. 

The introduction took place through a mutual friend—a Miss 
C tte R t (a near relative of the late Lady Peel), a lady at that 
time intimate with Mr. Rotch. Some say this lady, who was many 
years older than Mr. Rotch, brought about the acquaintance with a 
view to the aggrandisement of her friend by a marriage with Miss 
Collins, whose money and connections would have made her a rare 
prize for a poor embryo barrister. Whether this was so or not 
remains in obscurity. All we hear of her through the correspondence 
which gives the main links of this unhappy story casts no light upon 
it. That she and Mr. Rotch ultimately quarrelled and even ceased to 
speak Rotch himself tells in a letter written long after his introduction 
to Miss Collins ; and that, despite her gracious office, he held her in 
very slight regard before that final breach is equally clear from a 
letter he wrote to the writer’s grandmother in the year 1817, wherein 








* The present Sir Robert Harvey was created a baronet by Letters Patent in 
1868. 
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he entreats her to warn Miss Collins against trusting Miss R——t, in 
these words :—“ C eR t* is now at Cheltenham. She had 
not seen my beloved when she wrote to me, but she tells me C tte 
has been told everything by Mr. S——. I am sorry for it, for I know 
C——tte to be all treachery. She has introduced that little spy 
Maria t into S——’s family, and to tell you the truth, I much fear 
the consequences, unless you will caution our little pet on this score. 
Pray do, my dear Mrs. Reilly, the first time you write to Highnam, 
both on your own account as well as ours.” 


The “ Mr.S ” (Miss Collins’s stepfather) mentioned in the letter 
I have quoted was my granduncle Mr. Sheil, one of the Gentlemen 
of the Privy Chamber to the Prince Regent and brother of the Mrs. 
Reilly to whom Mr. Rotch’s letter was addressed. 

This meeting by “chance” resulted in a love affair, secret in its 
opening, calamitous and disappointing in its close. Any one with 
common prescience might have foreseen the end, but when have 
lovers prescience or worldly wisdom ? and when they have, it takes 
the silvery down off Cupid’s wings. 

Between these two whose history I essay to write love was mad- 
ness ; but nevertheless they ventured to indulge in it and to keep it 
warm by whispers and stolen words and stolen looks, by notes slipped 
into bouquets, and such chances as daring lovers delight to grasp. At 
the time the acquaintance commenced Miss Collins was on a visit 
with her aunt and uncle, Sir Thomas and Lady de Trafford, in whose 
rooms at the Pulteney she first met her lover. To these kind but 
obtuse relatives the young gentleman made himself so very agreeable, 
so cunningly pleasant indeed, that he was admitted as a frequent 
visitor without being suspected of any deeper object in his calls than 
to make himself gracious in the eyes of an elderly lady and gentle- 
man. But there were pains and penalties following his successful 
entrée—penalties such as having to talk more to Sir Thomas than to 
his young niece ; pains such as seeing her surrounded by other men 
more eligible than himself, with whom the young lady made no 
scruple to amuse herself, even under the eyes of her lover. 

She was a very darling when they were alone—a mirror of love and 
constancy in the brief moments they snatched from under her aunt’s 
surveillance ; but when other admirers were by—and being a girl of 
more than ordinary attractions those admirers were not a few—she 
was prone to indulge in flirtations which tried the temper of her lover. 
Jealousy found vent in remonstrance, to which the lady replied by 





* Miss C——tte R——+t’s eldest sister. + A servant she had recommended. 
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fresh vows of constancy ; by declarations that he and he alone had 
her heart, while with others she only amused her idle hours ; and she 
wound up the interview by entreating him not to judge her by present 
appearances. To this little misunderstanding the following lines 
allude :— 


No, Femima, Iwill NoT judge of you by present appearances. 


Too well I know how oft the heart 
Will slumber in repose, 

While we in gayest scenes take part, 
Of which it nothing knows. 


Too well I know how sorrow’s breath, 
Fast swelling to a sigh, 

Is chased away in idle words, 
To greet some flatt’rer nigh. 


Too well I know how oft the smile 
Of courtesy is found 

To check the tear-drop’s swelling course, 
That else had sought the ground. 


No; I will judge by all I know 
Of what thou wast before ; 
I'll judge by all that won my heart— 
What should I judge by more ? 
15, South Molton Street, Sune 26th, 1816. 
Grosvenor Square. 


These small quarrels, this poetry and love-making under the rose, 
had just that dash and novelty about it which gave zest to the enjoy- 
ment. To this girl, hitherto bred in the staidness of home, there 
was a piquant romance in receiving her lover’s secret letters—a 
delirious danger of detection in hearkening to his stolen whispers—a 
risk, often run perhaps for the relish of the thing, and because the 
flavour was strangely sweet. 

Into the decorous dulness of Miss Collins’s circle this young 
barrister carried the light and the life of his own world. He had at 
least the superficial gifts which bring social triumphs. He was 
fresher and swifter of thought and word than the wearied or inane 
men who surrounded her. He had that dangerous vigour of tem- 
perament to which natures slower and softer than his own were likely 
to succumb. In his early letters we can trace the fire of the man’s 
nature, and one which I transcribe below, and which was written to 
Miss Collins at the Pulteney in the early days of their engagement, 
although a trifle exaggerated in style, is perhaps as passionate as any 
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of those later letters in my possession which comprise the history of 
this ill-starred love story. 


** Monday Morning, 2 o'clock. 


“You will perceive by the date of this, my beloved Jemima, that I 
have but just left you; and, with se/f wounded feelings, I address 
you to apologise for having too thoughtlessly urged you a second 
time to do that which your refined nature recoiled from when 
first suggested. 

“Do not think that my asking you to write tome mow was conse- 
quent on your having addressed me before. Oh, no !—but I con- 
sidered that, since our last interview, we stood in a different light 
towards one another than we had ever done before, and that zow our 
plighted love might sanction that which Jefore required the excuse 
you gave to justify it. Be this as it may, I respect that delicacy, 
which refused my request this morning, too highly to wish that my 
arguments may woo you to a different sense of feeling on that point, 
so I will plead guilty at once, and with more willingless panegne from 
being certain of your forgiveness.” 


Then the letter goes on to bemoan with loverly intensity the 
swiftness of those stolen moments, which were no doubt snatched in 
fear and trembling, a complaint he repeats afterwards in a letter 
written in anticipation of an hour’s interview with his “ beloved, ” in 
which he tells us that such an opportunity never but once occurred 
through the whole course of their acquaintance, although a few weeks 
later we come on daring trysts carried on through the fevered heat 
of a London season, when their love was at its warm meridian, and 
yet perilously near its close. 

But at the time the letter I am quoting from ‘was penned no 
chance of those rash and secret meetings was possible, a misfortune 
Mr. Rotch goes on complainingly to deplore. 


“Tt is acruel thing, Jemima, that I can only enjoy your society in 
such fast fleeting moments as those I have just spent with you, and 
the uncertainty of which must wound your honest nature I am sure, 
as it does my own ; but let us hope the time may come when I may 
associate with you among friends who do not imagine that all good- 
ness lies in worldly greatness, or that it is a sin to love for virtue’s 
sake alone. 

“Tf in the love I bear you, Jemima, you would strive to trace one 
beam that is not reflected from your own inherent virtues, you strive 
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in vain. No, my love, it is what I know of ¢em that wins my heart, 
nor can the knowledge of any rank in life to which you may claim 
alliance ever add one ray to my affections. ‘ 

* * * % * * * 

“When I reflect, my beloved girl, on the poor penniless boon I have 
offered you in the tender of my heart, I can but blush at my own 
temerity ; and when I think on the kind reception you gave to it I 
am left in wonder at your unbounded confidence. It is that 
confidence, Jemima, which it shall ever be my dearest care to 
preserve unshaken ; and in so doing, I shall hope to make a harbour 
of peace for my future happiness to ride in, which no intruding 
storm shall ruffle, and the calm surface of which the chill breath of 
discontent shall never venture to disturb. 

“ Though a penniless youth, I am yet fortune’s child—yes, my love, 
I am possessed of a better fortune than many of the richest can boast 
—a host of tried friends / With these for my support, and my own 
talents (such as they may be) for the foundation of hopes, I have 
commenced the study of the law—but alas! five long years, or 
nearly that time, must elanse before my abilities, if I should prove to 
possess any, can entitle me (in the eyes of your friends I mean) to 
claim that heart which your generosity has already bestowed upon me.” 


And here, with a lover’s wiliness, peeps out the half concealed 
wish for an elopement or a private marriage, which later on was 
made with a bold insistance that almost carried success. 


“‘ And are we to be separated all that time ?” he asks. “ Must we 
for so long sigh over the remembrance only of the few swift-winged 
hours of joy which are past, and pine in secret five years for their 
return? *Tis a cruel thought, and yet the task were easier far for 
me than you ; for I have known what it was to have all my hopes 
destroyed, and to live on in sad despair. Then was the selfish 
thought of my own welfare hateful to me, but now that I may live on 
hope again I can almost be happy ; and the thought that I am not 
labouring only for myse/f, but for one far dearer to my heart, will 
lighten every task, and so smooth the ragged path of duty that I 
shall no longer perceive it to be a thorny way. But for you, 
Jemima, the case is different. You will have no reflections of this 
nature to cheer your solitary hours ; yet still if the knowledge that 
you live in all my waking and mingle in all my sleeping hours can 
recompense so long a maidenhood (or where the heart is pledged, I 
would almost call it widowhood) still you may be happy; and if to 
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know that the heart you have won was never won before, adds value 
to the victory, why still you may the more enjoy your conquest. 
No, Jemima, I never loved before ; nor, while you live for me, will I 
exist but for you. Every thought of my future life shall circle you 
in its embrace. Every deed shall claim you for its object; and if I 
am worthy of your love this hour, time shall render me doubly so in 
proportion to its lapse— under the care of that divine Providence 
who is our mutual parent, and of that worthiness which alone must 
entitle us to His future love and blessing, and in Him by whom we 
trust to perfect that union which your guardians would seem to deny. 

“ Adieu ! my dest beloved: Remember the ring I gave you 
was in pledge of that heart, your acceptance of which has sealed my 
happiness in this world; and, though years should roll away before 
we meet again, let the look which you cast upon it bring to your 
recollection that vow which followed, and which no time nor 
circumstances can ever alter. 

“That kind heaven may bless you as-you deserve, is and will ever 
be the constant prayer of yours, henceforth, for ever, 

“ B. Rotcu. ” 


The ring to which this letter alludes was a gift from the gentle- 
man to the lady after their most rash engagement, and we find it 
cropping up more than once during the course of their unhappy 
courtship. It was a small Mocha ring, whose narrow band of gold 
was fractured before it was long in the possession of Miss Collins, 
a prescient of the pledged and broken troth of which it was a 
souvenir. 

Over that ring promises were asked and given, and vows of 
fealty reiterated, which found no echo in Churcham Church, when 
less than three years later the lady swore those other vows to a 
husband of her mother’s choosing. 

It was very easy to vow and swear troth in those halcyon days at 
the Pulteney, all stolen though the chances were, but the time was 
coming when these delights were to be, if not cut short altogether, 
at least interrupted by the arrival of Mr. Sheil to take his daughter 
back to Gloucestershire. What the lovers said at parting, or whether 
they managed to have a farewell interview at all, is not recorded ; but 
certain it is that Miss Collins adroitly induced her stepfather to 
invite her lover to join their Christmas party at Highnam Court, a 
country place within two miles of Gloucester, where Mr. and Mrs, 
Sheil then resided. 

This suggested invitation, however, appears to have roused a 

VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. Q 
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momentary suspicion in my granduncle as to how matters really 
stood, for he met Miss Collins’s request with the remark, “ I hope you 
are not going to get up a flirtation with this young man, Jemima.” 
To which she replied with scorn so apparently real as to allay all 
doubt, “If he had the wealth of the Indies, I would not marry a 
merchant’s son.” 

That answer was but another step on the road of wrong, which 
this infatuated girl afterwards deeply repented of and bitterly 
expiated by a loveless marriage and an early death, for which ina 
moment of rash and miserable excitement she prayed on her knees. 

Between the time of Miss Collins leaving London and Christmas, 
when Rotch was to arrive at Highnam, nothing worth narrating 
occurred, save that the lady fractured her lover’s gift ring, which, in 
deep distress at the accident and its dark omen, she sent to Mr. 
Rotch to have repaired, who returned it along with the following 
eg Breathe not one sorrowing sigh, sweet maid, 

Tho’ ’¢was thy lover’s first pledged token, 
Nor let the boon aside be laid, 
Altho’ the glittering band be broken. 


*Tis but an emblem of the chain 
That thinks to bind our fates for ever; 
But oh,—the hostile hope, how vain !— 
*Tis made of links that soon must sever, 


Then guard the ring, and if a sigh 
Should steal upon thy hours of sorrow, 
Oh, think ’tis but the breath of joy 
That bids thee wait a happier morrow. 


Mr. Rotch reached Highnam at Christmas, where rather a large 
party were assembled, amongst whom was my grandmother, Mrs. 
Reilly. All that Christmas party are dead and gone now—the host 
and hostess, the lover and his mistress, the guests who gathered 
round the hospitable board, haye vanished into the shadow and the 
silence which must fall upon us all; new faces are in the drawing- 
room and library of Highnam Court; other feet tread the lawn and 
gardens where, in that Christmas time of 1816, the lovers renewed 
the vows they had sworn in London, and whispered anew all they 
had said in those swiftly fleeting moments so pathetically regretted 
in Mr. Rotch’s letter. 

Still while spending every moment which could be spent with Miss 
Collins without exciting suspicion, Rotch contrived to make himself 
as agreeable to Miss Collins’s relatives in the country as he had 
made himself agreeable to them in London. He was not exactly 
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of the same standing as they were, but what then? There are plenty 
of social outsiders in society who share the glitter of its jewels 
without being suffered to wear them : men who are clever at billiards 
or conversation, who sing or play chess or relate anecdotes better 
than other people ; men who are invited from town to enliven 
country houses, and are taken up and dropped down again at the 
whim of their inviters. 

The hero of my true romance was one of these. His friends held 
a different place to the lady’s, a circumstance which somewhat ruffled 
her pride a year or two later, when the gilding was beginning to wear 
off her toy. 

But just then everything was couleur de rose. Mr. Rotch was agree- 
able to the step-papa (a most pleasant and witty social companion 
himself), agreeable to the lady mother, and, above all, still daringly 
and dangerously agreeable to the young lady herself. He was a 
man of many talents. He had the gift of talking well, he sketched, 
he took likenesses, he wrote verses in albums or on stray sheets of 
paper, he played delightfully on a “crystal flute,” he adored the lady 
of his choice, and he told her so behind the back of host and hostess 
and fellow guests whensoever or wheresoever opportunity served ; 
while above board he paid mock attentions to a young lady visitor, 
which young lady, however, was quite as sharp as this smart young 
barrister himself ; in consequence of which she was promoted from a 
blind to a confidante—a rather dangerous position when the dénouement 
came which must come some time. 

At last it did come. A whisper, a look, or some other of those 
slight passages by which keen eyes can track out lovers’ secrets, 
betrayed the state of affairs to the young lady’s grandfather, then a 
Christmas guest in the house. The discovery was followed by a 
stormy scene, which took place late at night, between Miss Collins’s 
stepfather and her lover. Their separation was to be final; they 
were forbidden to meet again—forbidden to correspond. The hospit- 
able gates which had opened so wide for him on his entrance were to 
be barred against him for all time to come ; the pleasant visit, with all 
its entrancing love trysts, the moments snatched for a word in the 
morning before late sleepers were astir, the wintry walks in grounds or 
garden, with a discreet confidante who knew when to lag behind— 
these and a thousand other dangerous delights were to be laid aside 
for ever, and the whilom welcome guest was dismissed in anger 

-and disgrace. 

In the chill of a winter's morning he looked back his last 

glance at the “old red brick house,” which he never was 
Q2 





- 
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destined to enter again save once, and that once was in stealth 
and secret. 

All the day after his departure Miss Collins sat in her own room a 
contumacious rebel, weeping over and bemoaning her vanished love, 
against whom hard things were uttered and hard decrees made, while 
aside in a private corner of her wardrobe, as sad souvenirs of his last 
hours at Highnam, lay the pink silk dress she had worn at dinner, 
never again to be desecrated by use, and beside the dress a sprig of 
myrtle which she had worn in her hair. 

From London, despite my granduncle’s desire to the contrary, 
Rotch wrote to Miss Collins, and wrote more than once before his 
daring disobedience was discovered; but here again fortune was 
against the lovers. Their correspondence was suspected, and the 
suspicion brought on an angry interview between Miss Collins and 
her parents, in which she was peremptorily ordered to deliver over 
his letters to the powers that were. The young lady, driven to bay, 
first resisted, then temporised, and finally wrote to Rotch for advice. 
That appeal, written, as her lover describes it, under the “sudden 
ebullition of cruel despair,” he dare not answer direct to herself. Any 
letter coming from Rotch, or even addressed to her ina strange hand, 
would be suspected and withheld, the Highnam post-bag being sub- 
jected to the scrutinising eyes of Mr. Sheil; but as Love laughs at 
locksmiths, so did he on this occasion laugh at and elude the watch- 
fulness of the lady’s relatives. Amongst the Christmas guests at 
Highnam was my grandmother, Mrs. Reilly, Mr. Sheil’s sister, of 
whom mention has been made before. This lady, whose subsequent 
prominence in our sad romance will bring her often before the reader, 
was one of those kind-hearted women who have always a warm 
sympathy with unfortunate lovers. Of the early part of their un- 
toward courtship she knew nothing, but in its later stages she was 
always the firm friend and wise adviser of Miss Collins, and to her 
calm counsels it was owing that no rash elopement or private marriage 
was resorted to after-Rotch’s expulsion from Highnam to cut the 
Gordian knot of opposition. 

To Mrs. Reilly Miss Collins was much attached, and out of her 
affection for her almost always endearingly called her “‘aunt,” or her 
“best beloved aunt,” although she was aunt by blood only to her 
baby brother * and sister, and under that title we find her frequently 
addressed even by Mr. Rotch, on the loverly assumption that she who 
was aunt to his “ beloved” must stand in the same relationship to him. 





* Now Mr. Sheil, of Bear Forest, near Mallow, co. Cork. 
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To this lady Mr. Rotch wrote in his distress and perplexity on 
receiving Miss Collins’s despairing note. The letter, which bears no 
date, was forwarded to Mrs. Reilly to Dublin, whither she had just 
gone, and where soon after Mr. Rotch paid her a visit. 


“My DEAR Mrs. REILLy,—With feelings so much agitated that I 
can with difficulty hold my pen, I am seated to pen the following lines 
for you to transmit to my poor distracted little Jemima. In a moment 
of agony she has turned to me for counsel, and may heaven inspire 
me to yield her such advice as will ensure her happiness! This is, 
my dear Mrs. Reilly, the sole end to which all my actions tend. Yes ; 
I can have no thought—no wish—that is not intimately connected 
with it. é 

“The heart-chilling misery that assailed my frozen senses on the 
rst perusal of my sweet Jemima’s hurried note can only be conceived 
by her dear self, who has, I fear, so often felt the same since the 
wretched hour that tore me from her presence; but on a second 
reading, when my ideas were more collected and my mind more 
composed, I was convinced it was the sudden ebullition of cruel 
despair, and that the propositions it contained were not for the 
happiness of my beloved. Ok no; far, very far, from it / 

“That she should reject duplicity is most natural to so good, so 
chaste, so virtuous a mind as hers, and I revere and honour her 
feelings on this point. Here, then, is the path of candour to pursue. 
Give up all such notes of mine as she has received since I left 
Highnam, but she need not return such as Sheil has taxed her with 
receiving, and which she has not denied—the note I gave her in 
London she may keep.” [That already transcribed, which she received 
at the Pulteney Hotel.] “She may keep the ring—the dear ring! Oh, 
yes ; if she knew how much of happiness to my heart is contained 
in its magic circle she would value it even more than anything else 
she has of mine. Yes, the ring she may keep, for it was given her 
before I went to Highnam. My likeness she must give uf, and it 
shall one day be restored to her.” [This likeness never was restored, 
and months after her marriage to Mr. Harvey it is alluded to in a 
note of Rotch’s as having been torn up in a fit of anger; but how 
little did he foresee all this then !] ‘‘ Clandestine communications of 
every kind must be under the control of necessity and not of pleasure 
or inclination. All this must be given up ; but oh! she cruelly mistakes 
her own happiness if she thinks it depends on giving up her dearest 
friend—/er future protector. No,no; this would still be duplicity. She 
cannot give ME up. It is impossible, and to say so would be duplicity, 
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“She is unhappy under the impression that she is under a clandestine 
engagement to me. From this engagement I have released her. Let 
her mother be told of this amiable step that her daughter has taken, 
but never let Miss Collins for one instant deceive her mother afresh by 
telling her she has given me up! This I say again is not in the nature 
of possibilities—she cannot give me up, and she must not profess to do 
so. Jemima must continue to persist in the declaration she has so 
often made to her mother that she loves me still, while she continues 
to temper this declaration with a reassurance to her mother that she 
will not unite herself to me without her mother’s consent. Tell the 
sainted spirit of this dutiful child that she can owe no duty to her 
mother’s undutiful demands paramount to that she owes to the declared 
man of her heart. 1 need not tell her where to refer for this sacred 
law. Not to unite herself with me without her mother’s consent is 
all that duty can require of any child; but to ask a child to give her 
hand to one man while her heart is avowedly another’s is a sin against 
both God and man that no tie of blood can authorise, much less 
sanction. Jemima must draw the line where her duty to her parent 
ends and that to herself and her husband elect begins. She will find 
on a careful examination that her duty to God is alike interwoven 
with each.” 


This letter was duly forwarded to Highnam, strengthened by many 
lines of counsel from my grandmother advising patience and submis- 
sion, to which Miss Collins. yielded so far as to deliver over the 
demanded correspondence, retaining only such letters as she had 
received when staying with Lady de Trafford and that “ dear ring” 
which she never parted with until she sent it to my grandmother a 
little before her marriage with Mr. Harvey. 

After the letters were delivered up, and to all outward appearance 
the lovers were finally parted, a correspondence broke out afresh. 
Amongst the servants in Mr. Sheil’s household was one Mrs. Protheroe, 
who held the post of housekeeper. This woman, whom, notwith- 
standing the staunch help she gave the lovers, Mr. Rotch, as it seems 
to me rather ungratefully, called “ the full moon-faced Abigail,” had 
been in Mrs. Sheil’s service before her second marriage, and, like 
every one who came in contact with Miss Collins, bore her strong 
affection. By a preconcerted arrangement, Rotch wrote letters to 
Gloucester, addressed to a supposed “ Mrs. Nillocs,” which the reader 
will see at a glance is Collins spelt backwards. These letters, 
directed to the “ Post Office, Gloucester, to he kept till called for,” Mrs. 
Protheroe carried to Highnam and put into the hands of her young 
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mistress. It was very wrong, yet still where there is much to blame 
there is also much to excuse. Miss Collins was very young, and— 
all against her friends’ wishes though it was—she was very deeply in 
love, and completely under the thrall of her eager and passionate 
suitor, who himself declares iong after, “that everything she ever did 
she did at his desire,” that of every rash thing done he was in effect 
the- doer. To this Nillocs correspondence we find Mr. Rotch 
alluding in a letter to Mrs. Reilly, addressed from Bath in March, 
1817. 

Prior to the writing of that letter Rotch had been in Ireland on the 
pretext of business, but in reality with that restless going to and fro 
which seems to have taken hold of him from the beginning of his 
unlucky wooing to its close. In Dublin he had seen Mrs. Reilly 
(indeed, he had chiefly gone to Ireland for the purpose of seeing her), 
with whom he had a long conversation touching Miss Collins and the 
Nillocs letters, which Mrs. Reilly strongly deprecated. On his return 
from Ireland he went to Bath, taking the way of Gloucester, and 
riding past the house which held his lady true, without daring to 
enter its gates. 

“ Bath, March 12, 1817. 


“My DEAR Mrs. Reitty,—Here I am at length arrived at my 
destination. I took the earliest opportunity of calling on Jane* and 
delivering your package, and yesterday I took my friends the 
Wilkinsons to call on her. She is looking very well, and, as I shall 
send this in a frank, I desired her to have a letter ready for me to 
enclose to-day. 

“ And now to the subject of your letter. I perfectly agree with 
you that the sooner the Nillocs communications are dropped now the 
better. I trust in heaven we are as strongly impressed with the 
immutability of our attachment as can be necessary for our future 
happiness ; and, this being the case, I am sure it will be for the im- 
provement of our little friend’s health if the constant agitation which 
the uncertainty of such a correspondence must occasion be removed. 
I called on the R ts at Cheltenham, and from Charlotte ft I learned 
that she had been in Cheltenham only three days before to consult 
Dr. Borregan, who, I am happy to say, pronounced the pain in her 
side to be merely a muscular affection, and deprecated the violent 
remedies she had used in the application of blisters.” * ° ° 

“ Business obliged me to write to Sheil before I left home,” the 





* A daughter of Mrs. Reilly’s, then a child at school in Bath, 
+ This lady is the C——tte described later as “all treachery.” 
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letter goes on, “and in speaking of Dublin I merely said, ‘Since I 
saw you, unexpected business called me to Trim. On passing through 
Dublin I called on Mrs. Reilly, who expostulated with me on the 
folly of my attachment, and no doubt did it with the best intentions, 
but with how much success I do not pretend to say. 


7” 


From the next paragraph it is clear that Mr. Rotch had told my 
uncle of his intended passing through Gloucester and that he had some 
hope of seeing him, Gloucester being only two miles from Highnam. 


“T found a note from Sheil on my arrival, which I answered, but I 
did not see him. The little children* were playing with their nurses 
on the lawn before the house, and you will guess my heart went pit-a- 
pat as I rode by the lodge gate. I did not see even a servant from 
the house while at Gloucester. . 

“T arrived about four o’clock and amused myself for the remainder 
of the evening in making up the package for Nillocs ; and now, lest 
you should be at a loss when she writes to you, I must tell you that 
I addressed a second letter to you which I inserted in the cover. I 
should not have taken this liberty had you not offered to insert any- 
thing (sealed if I wished) when in Dublin. It was not any communi- 
cation that I could object to your seeing, it being only a repetition of 
the sentiments I expressed to you on the subject of religion, and had 
no reference to present occurrences more than as it expressed a hope 
that the little difference in opinion which existed between us on this 
point would not affect our future happiness. I arrived on a Friday, 
and on the following morning committed the little package to the 
letter box, hoping that, it being Saturday, the full moon-faced Abigail 
would be in town for the marketing. 

“And now, my dear Mrs. Reilly, let me express a hope that I 
shall hear from you occasionally when the Nillocs is dropped, and 
that you will keep me informed of the movements of my beloved. 
Miss C. R t told me that Sheil still had a trip to Ireland in view 
about June, and that he had promised to take our little friend with 
him. I hope to Fate he will! It would rejoice her heart to see 
you again. And now adieu, and believe in the unfeigned gratitude 


of your very sincere friend, 
“B. Rorcu, Jun.” 


This package, which he speaks of dropping into the Gloucester 
Post Office with his own hands, was probably the last of the early 





* Miss Collins’s brother and sister. 
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part of the Nillocs correspondence, which was dropped at Mrs. 
Reilly's wish, although it was re-adopted later in a different form, 
for in his next letter, written at the close of April, 1817, when he was 
again in Bath, he complains of having “no news of the Highnam 
party.” 

“« Bath, April 26th, 1817. 

“My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—I have deferred writing to you thus 
long in hopes of being able, when I did take up my pen, to give you 
some account of Jane; but as Miss Cooke only allows her young 
ladies to go out on the first Tuesday in the month, we have as yet 
been prevented the pleasure of seeing her in Burlington Street. 

“She is to dine here next Tuesday ; but, as my ill stars will have it, 
I am obliged to be off for London on Sunday (to-morrow), to keep 
the April term, so that I shall not have an opportunity of seeing the 
little girl again. ” 

* * * * % * * 

“T sent you two letters by private hands lately, which informed 
you of how matters now stand between Sheil and I. Since our 
meeting in Bath I have not heard anything of the H——m party— 
need I say how ill this agrees with the lover?” 


Then follows the part already quoted in reference to Miss R—t. 


“C——e R t is now at Cheltenham—she had not seen my 
beloved when she wrote to me; but she tells me that Charlotte 
has been told everything by Mr. Sheil—JI am sorry for it, for 
I know Charlotte to be ai/ treachery. She has introduced that little 
spy Maria in Sheil’s family; and, to tell you the truth, I much 
fear the consequences, unless you will caution our little Pet on this 
score. Pray do, my dear Mrs. Reilly, the first time you write to 
H——-n, both on your own account as well as ours—” 

* . x * * * * 

“ Adieu, my dear Mrs. Reilly ; and, if I do not atall times express 
my gratitude for all I owe you, believe me it is never forgotten by 
your very sincerely attached and grateful friend, wn te 

“My address for the future will be at 15, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London. ” 


Between Mr. Rotch’s letter of April 26th, 1817, and the September 
of the same year, there is a break in the correspondence, many inter- 
vening letters having been lost. In that month of September the 
Highnam party were projecting a visit to Bath at Christmas, probably 
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in lieu of the summer excursion to Ireland, which was never carried 
out. 

In a letter of Mr. Rotch’s, the next of his extant, dated September 
22nd, 1817, he speaks of this Bath journey, and hopes thereby to 
catch a glimpse of his “ beloved,” but the letter also alludes to another 
circumstance which it forces me to explain, a circumstance that had 
just set all Cheltenham talking a month or two before, and into 
which Miss Collins’s name was, as I believe, in all innocence, and by 
no fault of her own, involved. 

In the summer of 1816, when Cheltenham was full of notabilities, 
a grand ball was given, on the opening of the new Assembly Rooms, in 
honour of the late Duke of Wellington, then in the flush of his fame. 
At this ball, at which the Highnam party, comprising Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheil and my grandmother, were present, appeared a very lovely girl, 
a Miss , that season the belle of Cheltenham. During the 
course of the ensuing year, 1817, this young lady became engaged to 
a Mr.C—-—-,a gentleman of good fortune, living in or nearCheltenham. 
It was one of those matches with which the friends on both sides 
were satisfied, and it was progressing in the smooth way such wooing 
does progress, when Mr. C ’s evil star led him ona week’s visit 
to Highnam. 

There he met Miss Collins, who, if less lovely than his intended 
wife, was much more captivating. The sequel of the visit was that 
Mr. C forgot his pledged troth so far as to fall in love with 
the daughter of his hostess. 

Whether Miss Collins knew of his engagement, or whether she ever 
suspected his attachment to herself when he left Highnam, is uncer- 
tain, but certain it is that he did leave it in honourable silence ; 
intending, as he solemnly declared subsequently, to marry the girl he 
had promised to make his wife. Up to the day before his wedding he 
adhered to his resolve, which would have been more to be com- 
mended if it had lasted a little longer; but on that day, when the 
pen was in his hand to sign his settlements, he flung it from him in 
disgust, and declared to an astonished group of hearers that he 
could “not marry Miss because he was in love with Miss 
Collins.” 

The marriage of course never took place, and Miss Collins, 
without, I am certain, a suspicion of her power, or an effort to exert 
it, left the track of her fatal fascinations on two ruined lives. 

The unwelcome news of this incident reached Rotch in London 
through one of those mutual friends who love to set gunpowder 
alight, and was subsequently confirmed by others: Amongst the lost 
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letters, which have made slight gaps here and there in the corre- 
spondence, was one to Mrs. Reilly on this subject, to which that lady 
replied either by throwing a doubt on the accuracy of Rotch’s infor- 
mant, or by trying to excuse Miss Collins. ‘This appears evident from 
Mr. Rotch’s next letter of Sept. 25, 1817, which is addressed from 
15, South Molton Street, and commences “ My very dear friend,” 
and after regretting his inability to obey some behest of Mrs. Reilly's, 
takes up a jesting charge she had made against him of becoming 
foppish or fashionable, of which he says, ‘“‘ I must revert to that part 
of your last which styles me a man of fashion. Heaven forbid that I 
should ever be disgraced by that epithet! Oh! no, Mrs. Reilly; surely 
Iam no fashionist. I declare this expression of yours will rumple 
my comb feathers for the next week at least. I cannot surely be 
classed among those ‘ 7ripfping tiptoe animalcule of the times, as 
Stephens calls them. No, no; my /ittle pet would not love me if it 
were so! You would not care for me if it were so. No, no; I have 
decided you only said it to torment me, and now my comb feathers 
are falling fast.” 

Then, as the feathers fall, he drops down from the loverly endear- 
ment of “ my little pet,” by which he has designated his lady-love a 
line or two above, to the cold decorum of “ Miss Collins,” when he 
begins to touch on the story of her flirtation with Mr. C——, for 
which, one gathers, the world has blamed her. 

“Do not suppose,” he says, “that what I heard of Miss Collins 
came from any person prejudiced except in her favour. It was from 
a married man who often sees her that I had the first hint, and the 
concurring testimony of one or two since that period excited my 
alarm for the truth of the assertion. I can conceive that you have 
not had an opportunity of judging for yourself,* and, therefore, let the 
matter rest ; had you been able from your own observations to have 
given her a half-word of advice, I might have wished you, perhaps, to do 
so, knowing how very eagerly it would have been followed by her ; but 
as it is so let it rest, and say no more about it. As to my writing to 
Miss R t about it, all intercourse between us has long since 
ceased; and, moreover, I could not name it to any other living 
creature but yourself or Miss C——; you wrong my friendship for 
you if you think I could.” 

About this time Mr. and Mrs, Sheil were thinking of spending the 
coming Christmas at Bath (an idea, however, never carried out), where 
Mr. Rotch, it would seem, also designed going. He appears, how- 





* Mrs. Reilly being still in Ireland. 
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ever, a little perplexed whether Miss Collins would rejoice at even 
a chance glimpse of him, or whether, in the state of opposition her 
friends were to their meeting, a rencontre would embarrass her. To 
this difficulty the next paragraph of his letter points :— 


“T scarcely know what to say with regard to your telling Miss 
Collins that I am going to Bath at Christmas ; and yet, on the whole, 
I think you had better tell her. If, on knowing that I shall be there, 
she still wishes her parents to visit Bath, the certainty of my being 
there will increase her pleasure in the anticipation of that visit ; and 
if, on the contrary, my being there would make her wish to relinquish 
the jaunt, she certainly ought to know it, that she may have an 
opportunity of making other arrangements ; or of communicating with 
me through you, that 7 may alter my arrangements for the winter. 
Yes, it certainly would be proper for her to know that I purpose 
being there, even if my presence would make no alteration in their 
plans, because then she would at least be prepared to meet me. 

“TI am delighted to find that Sheil has made an amicable arrange- 
ment with Guise*; for the time is fast slipping away which shall 
place me on the list of barristers on that circuit, and I must confess 
the removal of the present inhabitants from Highnam would greatly 
damp my ardour on the outset.” 


Then follows an allusion to one of the marvels of fifty years ago— 
the steam engine. 


“You will, I am sure, be glad to hear,” he continues, “ that I am 
gradually getting into a /it#/e profitable practice, and that I yesterday 
took a jfifteen guinea fee. You must know I have lately made the 
Law of Patents my principal study, and this, together with a general 
knowledge of mechanics, which I practised in my early youth [he 
was but twenty-four then], gives me a superiority in the drawing of 
specifications, which some engineers, who are concerned in a new 
steam engine, yesterday acknowledged by the fee I have just men- 
tioned. I tell: you this because I think it will give you pleasure to 
know of my success in any way, and trust to your sufficiently under- 
standing my motive to save me from the imputation of conceit.” 


The letter closes with a rather amusing paragraph about stockings 
which my grandmother had evidently commissioned him to buy, and 
with which it would seem she was not satisfied. 


“You seem to think that your stockings are no bargain. 





* The late Sir William Guise, from whom my uncle rented Highnam Court. 
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Bathersheen! as we say in Ireland, but I assure you I had the opinion 
of some learned stocking counsel, whose judgment (though they 
were not therefore actually d/uve stockings) may, I think, be relied on. 
The lace they pronounced to be wonderfully cheap, and the stockings 
very excellent ones. All I can say is if they are not well purchased 
you must be more explicit in your next order, for it is hardly fair to 
give a bachelor an order that is so much out of his line as that 
which you sent me, couched in such general words as yours was. To 
wit—‘ So many good cheap stockings and the rest in thread lace.’ 
“Adieu, my very dear friend. Present my kindest regards to 
Miss , of whom I hope most earnestly your suspicions are well 
founded.—Believe me, yours as ever, most gratefully and affec- 
tionately, “B. Rotcu.” 


A month later he writes again, still very eager to know if the Bath 
journey is yet determined on :— 


“15, South Molton Street, Nov. 20th, 1817. 


“‘My DEAR Mrs. REILLY,—I was about to write to you the 
beginning of this week, but remembering that to-day would be the 
birthday of my beloved Jemima, I deferred that pleasure for the 
sake of proving to her at some future period that I was not un- 
mindful of the day that first breathed life into the bosom of that 
being to whose destinies I have now linked my own for ever. I need 
not say how long it is since I have heard of her. Yours is my only 
channel of communication. Nor need I add, I am sure, that my 
impatience to know ow she is, where she is, and whither she is going, 
increases with your silence. I hope the Queen’s going to Bath again 
will be an additional inducement for them to decide on their pro- 
posed journey. You promised to write to me when you should hear 
from Highnam, and I hope you will not forget your promise, indeed 
I know you will not. I am sure it will delight you to hear that I 
have already commenced to practise in one of the minor branches of 
my profession with very great success: it is the Specifying of Patents, 
or, in other words, the describing of all new inventions in those pre- 
scribed by law to secure the inventor from piracy. This branch of 
law, being closely connected with mechanics, is very entertaining, at 
the same time that it is very profitable.” ba ° = ® 
“Whichever way I turn, fortune seems to smile upon me, and you 
may depend upon it the time will not be longer than you may fairly 
look forward to see that will place me on the woolsack. 
‘What stuff and nonsense I am filling my letter with, but the fact 
is I do not intend to commence business till I come to the other side 
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of my sheet, so that if you wish to show what I write it may be 
independent of all this egotistical narrative.” 


This Bath journey, about which Mr. Rotch was so anxious, never 
took place. Rotch went down to Bath himself at Christmas, and 
watched in vain amongst the gay visitors who thronged there in 
Queen Charlotte’s wake for the face he yearned to see. “The dear 
little feet,” of which he tells us later on in a passionate effusion 
penned after a glimpse caught of her in Bond Street under stern 
watch and ward, were not seen treading amongst the promenaders in 
the then gay town, which the Court party of the day delighted to 
honour. 

Over the splendours of Bath, and over the fevered throbbings of 
the lover’s fears and hopes, Time has drawn his effacing hand. 
Thousands of eager feet have trodden the same road since then; 
thousands of eager hearts have snapped and parted—their story is old 
and faded, like the leaves on which its records are transcribed ; yet 
in that year, 1817, now so far away in the past, their hearts beat as 
strong and warm as yours or mine beats now, and the tide of their 
loves ran as fast and high. 

In the early part of 1818 Rotch was back in London, and Mrs. 
Reilly was at Highnam on a visit with her little girl, who had come 
there to spend her holidays. Near Highnam was a place called 
Beauchamp, the property of a naval officer, a Captain G——, which my 
grandmother had some idea of renting, although the arrangement was 
never carried through. This gentleman was an unsuccessful suitor of 
Miss Collins, and was seeking to let the place he had deserted upon 
his rejection by the lady—a rejection he resented fatally for him- 
self by joining the late Lord Cochrane’s Spanish expedition, through 
which rash proceeding he was obliged to quit the British service. 

From Highnam Mrs. Reilly wrote to Rotch, whom her letter found 
in the full tide of business, being engaged in aiding some members 
to get a Parliamentary Bill passed, and in his answer we find him full 
of inflation and hurry. His letter, which is headed “ House of 
Commons, Friday Eve,” shows marks of haste in blurrs and effaced 
words. 


“*My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—My head is so confused by Parlia- 
mentary business at this moment that I cannot answer your letter. 
I have been so pressed for time this week past, that I have deferred 
writing till the last moment, and now I am so bewildered by a word 
in one ear, and two words in the other, and a pull of the arm on this 
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side, and a beckon of the finger on the other, that I can only say I 
will write to you this day week a Nillocs. 

“T hardly dare to write this when I know my pages will megt the 
eye of one whose anxious look will seek in vain for something to 
rest her happiness and hopes upon, but I really could not write a 
letter such as she would wish now, and, therefore, I must not write 
at all.” 


Then, as if he fears that his brusque haste may offend Miss 
Collins, for whose eye, as we see, the letter is really meant, he adds 
beseechingly :— 


“For heaven’s sake do not let her suppose I can be thoughtless 
of her feelings in these moments, but bid her remember that all my 
hopes of possessing her depend on my steady attention to business 


% * * * % * * 


“Good-bye, God bless her as I love her, and preserve your friend- 
ship for us both. “=. &” 


It makes one marvel now to think what impossible amount of 
success he meant to attain, or by what magic he meant to attain it, 
to entitle him to demand the hand he coveted. Surely it was a lover’s 
madness to think he could climb the legal ladder so fleetly as to 
touch some of its best prizes while his youth was in its early summer 
time. That her friends would give Miss Collins to him, even if he 
did, was but another delusion of his senses. They had high aims for 
her, and high ambitions, the dearest of which she thwarted by a 
stubborn refusal to marry where she might have married much better, 
both as to birth and fortune, than she ultimately did. 

This last letter, which is the first of Rotch’s that reached Highnam 
for a considerable time, was sent in the way before condemned and 
abandoned, being addressed to ‘“‘ Mrs. Nillocs, Post Office, Gloster.— 
To be kept till called for.” The postmark bears the year 1818, 
but the month and day of the month are illegible. Soon after its 
receipt by Mrs. Reilly what was a heavy trouble to a young lady in 
love befell Miss Collins. She broke anew, and for the third time, the 
precious gift ring of her lover; and from the sentimental wish that 
he alone should have the fracture repaired, she sent it to town, 
together with a profile likeness of Mrs. Reilly, which she wished him 
to copy. To these two commissions Mr. Rotch’s next letter refers, 
which, like the last, is written in much haste, accounted for by the 
plea of business, to which even ardent lovers must sometimes bow. 
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“‘The profile I really cannot contrive to do yet awhile, for it must 
be done by daylight, and really from nine o’clock in the morning till 
dusk my house is one scene of confusion. My brother and Dr. 
W——” [a Bath friend] “are both with me, and M.P.’s are popping 
in every minute about the said Bill, or the Cenotaph, or something or 
other. Next week I shut my doors against all intruders, for then I 
begin reading for the April Term, and in some of these secluded 
moments I will trace the lineaments of my kind friend for my 
beloved Jemima.” 

* * * * * * * 

“You will find my little pet’s ring in the enclosed paper. Tell her 
its breaking was only ominous in the way I named in the few lines I 
wrote on the occasion. Bid her remember that she was more at ease 
after its first breaking than before it broke, and more composed and 
happy after its second than its first fracture.” 

*Tis but an emblem of the chain 
Which thinks to bind us slaves for ever, 


But oh! the hostile hope, how vain ! 
*Tis made of links that soon must sever. 


In the paper along with Miss Collins’s ring came a letter to her, 
obediently submitted to my grandmother for approval, through whose 
grace alone the lovers could communicate, for in the next paragraph of 
his letter Mr. Rotch allows her to return it for alteration if she sees 


fit :-— 
“ Thursday. 


“‘T hope you will approve of my letter,” he proceeds ; “if not, pray 
send it back and I will alter it as you please. Good-bye, my kind 
friend. It is with great difficulty I have been able to snatch a few 
moments to pen these badly-written lines, and now I must away to 
Westminster, having a cause to come on this morning. 

“ God bless you and Her as you deserve ! “> Be” 


This eventful year 1818 was destined to witness the most stirring 
incidents of this forlorn love story. Through all the letters following 
the one I have last quoted there flows a more quickened longing for 
the end than the patient waiting characterising the earlier correspond- 
ence. Immured in Gloucestershire on the one side, and separated 
by long distance and the tedious travelling facilities of those days on 
the other, hope grew pale and patient while waiting and watching ; 
but the time was fast moving on when over all this there came a 
startling change. 

In the month of March, 1818, Miss Collins came to London, the 
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first visit she had paid the capital since she met Mr. Rotch there 
nearly two years before. After all their long parting even a glance at 
each other must have been a delirious joy, and a day or two after her 
arrival we have a very long and not very coherent letter from her 
lover to Mrs. Reilly, a note from whom had told him of the projected 
journey. 

In this letter, lover-like, he raves over her “ plaintive smile” and 
“ melancholy little figure,” and greedy for more than stolen glimpses 
in the street—sometimes even, as he boasts, religiously abstained 
from—he wildly implores my grandmother to aid him in obtaining an 
interview. To this end he begs her to join her brother and sister-in- 
law in town and let him see his darling under the shadow of her 
wings. He almost threatens to die if the boon be denied; and 
the boon was denied him. Had it been granted the history of 
those two lives might have had a different close. 


“ Tuesday Morning, March 7th. 


“ My VERY DEAR Mrs. REILLY,—I have been so very nervous and 
ill for the last two days in consequence of parting with my brother, 
as I have every reason to fear, FOR EVER! that I have been 
wholly unable to take up my pen in any service, even to write to you, 


my dear friend, who are in this moment of distress my best comfort. 

“That beloved fellow has been the companion of all my early days, 
the friend of all my matured years, and the confidant of all my 
dearest secrets. 

“Till my separation from my family in 1816 I had never been 
separated from him more than two or three months ata time. The 
kindest of brothers, the gayest of companions, loving me far better 
than himself,—judge—judge, my dearest Mrs. Reilly, what I must 
suffer for his loss. 

“ But I must not indulge in this strain, for it quite unmans me. One 
blessed thought I have to console me—he saw my beloved J——a! 
Yes, he saw that blessed creature to whom my happy destinies are 
bound for ever, and she saw him ; but whether she will remember the 
person whose curiosity so offended her or not I cannot say. I will 
tell how it was. The day your letter arrived we were out of town, 
and did not return till it was too late to go to Wimpole Street to see the 
arrival. I met S * in Bond Street about six o’clock. I was going 
in a great hurry to the House of Lords, and could only shake hands 
and express my surprise at seeing him. He was witha party of men, 





* Sheil. 
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and nothing more passed. The following day I was walking up 
Bond Street with Frank, and was lamenting that he had not seen 
OUR PET, when spirit-like she appeared before me. As you can 
well imagine, I was convulsed with a thousand sensations at the 
moment, and my heart and head seemed throbbing for the hardest. 
I went into a shop to recover myself for a moment, and then followed 
them up the street, but at a long distance behind them and on the 
other side of the way. Oh, Mrs. Reilly, then—then—indeed did I feel 
the full horrors of my situation. To see the girl I adore—the girl 
who wil/, who must one day be my wife, and yet not dare approach 
her—good God ! ‘ as ¢f it were a sin to love a thing so sainted.’” 
we * * * % * * 

“] have a claim upon that girl’s heart, deed I have, that I 
know very few men indeed can boast. Yes, dear Mrs. Reilly, and 
she must be mine. Oh yes! and vou must give her to me. 

“ But I have wandered from my narration. In fact, my head is so 
confused I scarce know what I am writing. I have laid in so high a 
fever for the last two nights that I feel my mind is not quite as com- 
posed as it should be; but you will, I know, like to hear my tale, 
confused as it will be, so I will e’en proceed. 

“ When I went into the shop to recover a little the first shock of so 
unexpected a rencontre, Frank followed them—for I should have said 
that they were going the same way with us when we first saw them. 
He took a careful survey of her back, looked at her dear little feet 
and ankles, and pronounced her to be a ‘ meat dresser’ and to have 
‘a sweet little figure. We then passed her. She was holding Mr. 
S——’s * right arm and Mrs. S——1 his left. ‘They were walking on 
the right side of the street, so that J——-a was on the inside. F 
passed them some distance, and then turned into a printseller’s shop 
that he knew, and standing in the doorway waited their approach. 
She being on the inside, he had as good a view of her face as a veil 
would permit. He looked steadfastly at her, and he fancies she 
caught his eye with a /it#/e emotion, as though the /ikeness to me 
struck her. He then passed her again some distance, and having 
turned at the top of the street expected to meet them once more, but 
they had disappeared. At four o’clock he went into Wimpole Street 
to see a friend, and when passing the house beheld J a standing 
in @ pensive attitude at an upper window. He says his heart fairly 
sank within him when he looked up at her little melancholy figure. 
Then, for the first time, he says, he felt the perfect misery of our 
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situation. He looked at her till she perceived him ; and, not in the 
least recognising him, turned suddenly away from the window as 
if offended at the impertinence of his stare. 

“Poor dear love, how little did she know the deep interest she was 
at that moment exciting in the poor object of her indignation. He 
did not recover his spirits: again for the day, and I was half crazed.” 


Now for the first time he adopts towards Mrs. Reilly the title of 
“ Aunt,” long before conferred on her by Miss Collins, and to which 
we find him adhering in many of his subsequent letters. 


“Thus you see, my beloved aunt, heaven has so far favoured my 
prayers by giving my brother an opportunity of seeing at any rate, 
though not of knowing, the dear object of all my future views in life. 

“ And now, my dear Mrs. Reilly, do give me the credit due to my 
forbearance, when I assure you that I have carefully avoided throw- 
ing myself in their way on all occasions, and have not even seen 
S——1 since Saturday. I was obliged to pass 21 yesterday, but 
I was on horseback and trotted quickly by, so that I do not think 
Our Per would have known me even if she had seen me. I met 
Joseph* yesterday : he scarcely knew me, I am sure. He left your 
note the day after he arrived, but I was out. I told him yesterday to 
call the day before he left town and I would give him a packet 
for you.” 





* One of the Highnam footmen. 


(To be continued.) 





TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





WE have all been talking and writing about Charles Lever and the loss 
that English literature sustains in the death of this brilliant and dashing 
Irishman. I suppose we shall have a biography of him in time, although 
the facts of his life, like the facts in the life of most men of letters, lie in 
a nutshell ; and his conversation, “as generous as Burgundy,” as one of 
his friends once pronounced it, “and as sparkling as Champagne,” it will, 
I suppose, simply be impossible to preserve. Yet in all the sketches I 
have seen of Lever so far I have seen no account of the origin of his first 
novel and of its publication. Its germ-thought is, I believe, to be found 
in a series of sketches of the “Kilrush Petty Sessions ” which appeared 
in the Morning Herald when Charles Lever was flitting about in the 
barrack yards and turf cabins of Clare in 1832 as a cholera surgeon ; and 
it was in attempting to preserve his own recollections of Clare and its 
gentry, in imitation of these newspaper sketches, that the Irish Scott 
scribbled “ Harry Lorrequer.” He asked Lover to look through his MS. 
and to recommend it toa publisher. Lover recommended the young Irish 
surgeon to try his own publishers, but these gentlemen refused even to look 
at “Harry Lorrequer.” “ Charles Lever—who is Charles Lever ?” this was 
their question ; and as Lover could only say that he was a surgeon fresh 
from Gottingen, with a second degree and a Government appointment in 
Clare, they declined to publish his novel except upon one condition—that 
Lover should allow his name to appear on the title-page. Lover, of course, 
could not agree to this, and the MS. of “ Harry Lorrequer” was tossed 
about from one publisher to another, like “ Vanity Fair,” till it fell into 
the hands of the editor of the Dud/in University Magazine, and turned 
out almost as brilliant a success as “ Pickwick.” 





Now that Charles Lever is gone, Ireland, I believe, has not a single 
representative of mark left in the ranks of English literature. How is 
this? The Irish atmosphere is an atmosphere of poetry, of eloquence, 
and of romance, and yet Ireland hardly produces a poet or a novelist 
once in a generation, where England and Scotland produce a dozen each. 
All Irishmen of genius who have crossed St. George’s Channel since the 
days of Queen Anne you may count upon the fingers of a single hand— 
Goldsmith, Sterne, Tom Moore, and Charles Lever—and Charles Lever 
exhausts the list. Irish orators, Irish statesmen, Irish soldiers, and 
Irish journalists are to be met with all over the world ; but poets, novel- 
ists, historians, and metaphysicians are as rare as the three-leaved 
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shamrock, and even Charles Lever, like Tom Moore, was an Irishman 
only by birth. His education and nearly all his associations were 
English. 





THE Provis case was described in these pages some months ago as a 
trial that to some extent resembled, if not in results at least in interest and 
importance, the Tichborne romance. Some supplementary items that 
are curious reach me through “Anecdotage,”’ a little volume of remini- 
scences by Mr. E. Austin, a west country reporter and “ Z¢7es Bristol cor- 
respondent” in the days when such a position was one of dignity and 
responsibility. Mr. Austin reported the trial of “ The Smyth Claimant ”’ 
at the Gloucester Assizes, Like Serjeant Ballantyne’s client, the plain- 
tiff’s orthography was very defective ; he had been in trouble about a 
horse; and he had been shipwrecked. Mr. Provis also chafed under 
cross-examination. In reply to an early question he answered with much 
insolence, “I think your question irrelevant and improper.” Soon after- 
wards, being pressed as to how often he saw Sir John or Sir Hugh Smyth, 
he said in a passion, “Don’t bother me, sir ; I can’t say whether it was 
Sir John or Sir Hugh.” On further pressure he said, “I can’t explain 
what I mean, I don’t know what I mean on this subject.” The civil 
action was ended by the judge ordering Smyth, a/zas Provis, into cus- 
tody on a charge of forgery and perjury, and the next day he was com- 
mitted for trial at the assizes. Among the most important witnesses for 
the prosecution was “the Claimant’s” sister. In cross-examining her 
the prisoner, looking fixedly at the woman, asked, “ Do you mean to say 
Iam your brother?” “Yes, I do, Thomas,” said the witness. “ Had 
your brother Thomas ever anything like this ?” asked the prisoner, pro- 
ducing, amidst shouts of laughter, a pigtail from the back of his coat. 
“No, Thomas,” said the sister ; “ when you were at home with us you 
never had anything like that.”- The Smyth family wore the pigtail, and 
Provis had cultivated one during his long career as “Claimant.” 
Provis, it will be remembered, was sentenced to twenty years’ transporta- 
tion. 1 saw it stated somewhere that he is still alive ; but he died within 
two years of his trial. 


MR. AUSTIN recalls, in some notes on “ The Bar and the Press,” how 
short a time it is since the press really entered upon its present position 
of dignity and independence. Many years ago resolutions were passed 
by the members of the Oxford and Western Circuits declaring it to be 
incompatible with the status of a barrister to report proceedings for the 
public press. The resolution on the Oxford Circuit was aimed at Mr. 
Cooke Evans, who then represented the Z77mes, and on the Western 
Circuit at Mr. H. T. Cole (now a Queen’s Counsel), who then reported for 
the Morning Chronicle. The dictum of the Oxford and Western Cir- 
cuits was warmly resented by the press. By way of retaliation the Zi#mes 
adopted a plan that was followed by many other journals, and which 
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soon led to the rescinding of the obnoxious resolutions. The leading 
journal stated that it was of no importance to the general public, however 
important it might be to the legal gentlemen themselves, to know what 
particular counsel appeared in any case. Accordingly instructions were 
given to the 7zaes’ representatives on the Oxford and Western Circuits 
to suppress the names of all the barristers who appeared in cases reported 
in that paper. Hence for some time in the reports of these circuits, the 
public read that “the counsel for the plaintiff,” “the counsel for the defen- 
dant,” “ the counsel for the prosecution,” and “ the counsel for the prisoner,” 
said or did so and so. This was a serious matter for the bar, and no 
doubt materially hastened the withdrawal of the objectionable stigma 
sought to be cast upon the press. 





PERHAPS all the readers of the Gex¢leman’s have not come across the 
interesting little volume of Carlyle’s letters which is just now in private 
circulation, and may not, therefore, have seen the pleasant and character- 
istic sketch which the Philosopher of Chelsea gives of his habits and 
tastes in a note to Sir George Sinclair, accepting an invitation to Thurso 
Castle in 1860 for a few weeks’ rest and quiet after his hard spell at work 
upon the “ History of Frederick the Great.” The railway is Mr. Carlyle’s 
aversion, and sea-voyaging, he says, is at all times much more support- 
able than the horrors of railwaying—vainly attempting sleep in inns, &c., 
&c. “For the rest,” Mr. Carlyle goes on to say, “my doméstic habits 
are all for simplicity and composure, and I live with clear preference, 
where possible, on rustic farm produce— milk and meal,’ eggs, chickens, 
poor mutton, white fish (salmon, veal, lamb—three things tabooed to me) ; 
reckon an innocent bread pudding the very acme of culinary art; am 
accustomed to say ‘Can all the udes in Nature, with all the king’s 
treasuries to back them, make anything so good as good cream?’ and © 
likewise that ‘the cow is the friend of man and the French cook his 
enemy ;’ and not one day in ten drink beyond a single glass of wine.’’ 
This is Carlyle all over—the Carlyle of our fancy—Carlyle at his own 
fireside—but when, to flatter his host, the author of “ Sartor Resartus”’ 
tells Sir George Sinclair that his society and that of his wife is all he 
wants, with “the great song of the Everlasting Sea and the Silences of 
Earth and Sky,” we feel once more that we are in the atmosphere of the 
workshop, and that Teufelsdrock must be close at hand behind the 
screen. 





IN this practical age, when people know where to look for the real 
sources of prosperity and wealth, a good deal of honour is bestowed, in 
words at least, upon the skilled labourer. Every one is prepared to admit, 
without a moment’s hesitation, that to be an industrious workman is to 
occupy a highly worthy and respectable position in society. The gentle- 
men who supply the public with newspaper-reading are among the fore- 
most in. impressing this truth upon the world. It is for these reasons, I 
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suppose, that no one has arisen to challenge a statement recently made 
by Mr. Justice Grove, in addressing a jury. The plaintiff in the case was 
a reporter, who claimed damages against the Newspaper Press Associa- 
tion for wrongful dismissal, and the judge availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to define reporting as “a very high class of skilled labour.” Mr. 
Grove is a man of science as well as a lawyer. His training has been 
calculated to render him apt at definitions. I trust the educated and 
intelligent body of gentlemen who supply their fellow countrymen with 
rescripts and condensed presentations of speeches are content with this 
description of their craft. Doubts have sometimes arisen as to the 
correct professional classification of the art of reporting. A physician is 
a professional man, and society agrees to recognise the author, the editor, 
and the artist as belonging to the same category. Shopkeepers and 
merchants are traders. Carpenters, printers, and the like are artisans. 
What are reporters? The usual way of solving the difficulty has been to 
speak of the newspaper press in general terms as a profession, to which 
the stenographer is attached. He is a “journalist,” taking his place in 
the ranks of that profession a stage or two below the editor. But if, as 
Mr. Justice Grove informs him, he is a “skilled labourer,” then in truth, 
though he is, no doubt, a journalist, he is so only in the sense in which 
the type-setter is a journalist. Like the compositor, the shorthand-writer 
is a skilled labourer, only of a higher class. 1am neither approving nor 
disputing the learned judge’s definition—I simply call attention to it, won- 
dering a little that the reporters have not spoken on the subject, and 
trying to attribute their reticence to the respect which they feel for the 
whole order of skilled labourers with whom the judge has classed them. 





CENTENARY, bicentenary, and tercentenary celebrations are now com- 
mon occurrences, One of these events, likely to make more noise in the 
world than any other which this generation will experience, is the coming . 
glorification of the centenary of American Independence, on the 4th of 
July, 1876. This will happen during the forthcoming presidential term. 
The fact can hardly fail to influence the aspirations of the candidates 
now in the field. The one hundredth anniversary of the freedom of that 
great country must be a proud day for him whose fortune it may be to 
occupy Washington’s chair at the time. 





I HAVE a suggestion to make to Canon Kingsley, which may be valu- 
able to him the next time that he appeals to the people of England in 
favour of Australian preserved meat. This manufacturing nation has not 
been sufficiently awakened to certain collateral advantages attending the 
consumption of those viands from the antipodes. I will quote a few 
figures from the most recent Board of Trade statistics. In the first place 
it must be noted that we have imported Australian beef and mutton 
during the last six months to the value of nearly half a million sterling ; 
and this is £225,000 more than we spent upon the same article of 
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merchandise in the first half of last year, Now what have the colonists 
done with this two hundred and twenty-five thousands? I find that they 
have come into the British markets and spent more than that amount in 
articles of cotton manufactures and iron manufactures alone in excess of 
their speculations in the same wares in the corresponding six months of 
1871, and their increased expenditure in the same period has been as 
much as £100,000 in worsted goods, £ 40,000 in linen goods, £20,000 in 
silk manufactures, and upwards of £10,coo in each case in boots and 
shoes, stationery, saddlery and harness, and carpets and rugs. So, if 
we will find employment for our New-World kindred in growing meat 
and preparing it for consumption in the old country we may count upon 
them, it seems, at the very least to square the account by large orders 
on the productions of British manufacture. It may be taken for granted 
that the Australian settlers, with all their vast possessions of uncultured 
lands, will not betake themselves to factory work so long as they can 
find buyers for agricultural produce. If, therefore, this great meat-eating 
country of ours can persuade itself to deal largely with the Australian 
butcher, it will by the very act be raising up beyond the seas an insatiable 
market for British merchandise. 





